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Of human organization and the Golden Rule 


Ir 1s OFTEN SAID that the whole secret of good human 
relations lies in following the Golden Rule. If people 
would just follow the Golden Rule, then there would be 
no human relations problems. 

If it were really that simple, then why hasn’t it been 
done? ... 

We must distinguish between an ethics of behavior and 
a knowledge of organization. We are not saying that in 
the world of today the Golden Rule is an impractical 
maxim. Many people find in it an essential foundation for 
their approach to human relations. Certainly we can agree 
that the person who lacks an interest in other human 
beings is unlikely to build good human relations in his 
organization. But the attitude is no more than a begin- 
ning. There are many nice guys who are making a botch 
of human relations in industry today. This is no field for 
the man with a warm heart and a soft head. Building 
sound human relations in the complex industrial organi- 
zations of today is a task that taxes our intelligence to 
the utmost. Besides good will, the man of action needs a 
systematic way of thinking about problems of human 
organization. 


—WILLIAM FooTE WHYTE, in Money and Motivation. 
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Automation and the White-Collar Worker 


Jack Stieber discusses some recent research findings that 
seem to contradict some widely held notions about the way 
office automation will affect clerical personnel. 


Let’s Take Another Look at Position Classification 


Stanley M. Herman describes the salary administration plan 
for non-exempt employees recently developed by the Tech- 
nical Military Planning Operation of G.E.’s Defense Elec- 


tronics Division. 
Some Critical Reflections on the New Paternalism 


Jerry R. Hopper questions whether it isn’t high time for 
companies to take stock of their snowballing fringe benefit 
programs. 
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How They Dress on the Job: Clues to the Informal Organization 


Frank ]. Jasinski points out some interesting implications for 
management in the informally established, but often rigidly 
enforced, clothing “codes” in office and plant. 


Setting Up and Maintaining an Effective Job-Title Program 


Daniel D. Cantor points out that job titles are an over-all 
management responsibility and offers some guides for mak- 
ing them work more effectively. 


The Non-Directive Exit Interview 


Erwin Schoenfeld explains how the use of non-directive 
techniques can help to elicit more significant information 
from the departing employee. 


Management or Human Relations? 


Richard M. Gordon outlines the supervisor's basic dilemma 
and supplies some pertinent illustrations from a recent re- 
search study. 


FEATURE SECTION: PROBLEMS IN TRAINING 
Why Training Programs Fail to Carry Over 


James N. Mosel analyzes the reasons why learning is not 
converted into on-the-job behavior and suggests what the 
training man can do to overcome this problem. 





Communications Training: A Neglected Approach 
Lewis H. Spence recommends that communications training 
programs pay greater heed to the Duchess’ advice to Alice 
—“Take care of the sense and the sounds will take care of 
themselves.” 


Progressive Levels in the Evaluation of Training Programs 
A. C. MacKinney identifies the varying degrees of reliability 
of the procedures and criteria commonly used in evaluating 
training programs. 


Testing the Validity of an Evaluation Program 


Paul C. Buchanan reports the findings of a study designed 
to test whether superior/subordinate judgments are a valid 
criterion for measuring the effectiveness of a supervisory 
training program. 


Personality and Trainability: A Case Study 


Lester Tarnopol points to the personality differences explain- 
ing why one of a matched pair of supervisors benefited from 
training while the other did not. 
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How to Write a Help-Wanted Ad 


CoMMENTING ON the fancy inducements 
employers now offer with the aim of at- 
tracting not just competent help but any 
help at all, a contributor to the January, 
1957, issue of PrRsoNNEL pointed out 
that no company nowadays would dream 
of running a help-wanted advertisement 


like this: 


Opportunity for a hard-working young 
man ready to start at the bottom and, 
by initiative and self-reliance, work his 
way up as far as his ability and determi- 
nation will permit.* 

While most readers of the article 
merely smiled at this quaint echo of a 
bygone age, to Mr. Milton A. Ausman, 
Assistant Personnel Director of the 
Leece-Neville Company of Cleveland, 
there occurred the freakish thought that 
an advertisement offering nothing but 
the challenge of some plain, old-fash- 
ioned hard work might attract exactly 
the kind of employee he was looking for. 
He requested and obtained permission 
from AMA to run the ad just the way it 
was, 

“I placed the ad for an accounting 
‘clerk and it ran on Sunday,” he tersely 
reports. “We got our man on Monday 
morning and a couple of other inquiries 
as well. I have every intention of running 
this ad again.” 

*“Fringe Benefits: Some Neglected Considera- 


tions,” PERsoNNEL, January, 1957, pp. 337- 
346. 
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Now according to all the youth sur- 
veys, young men willing to start at the 
bottom and forge ahead as far as they 
can go are about as rare as the whooping 
crane. Nevertheless, the Leece-Neville 
Company found one within 24 hours. 
This might have been the sheerest coin- 
cidence. On the other hand, it might also 
be an indication that a lot of prevailing 
notions about what employees want or 
don’t want, or will do or won’t do, are 
simply notions that nobody has ever both- 
ered to put to the test. 

Do companies have to offer “more” in 
order to attract and retain capable em- 
ployees? Could it be the plus factor 
employees are really looking for is simply 
a job that makes some demands upon 
their initiative, responsibility, and self- 
respect? It would be foolish, of course, 
to generalize from Mr. Ausman’s lone 
experiment. But at least it suggests that 
one good way to write a help-wanted ad 
is simply to buck the current trend. 


Clerical Training Programs: 
A Survey of Company Practices 
UNTIL FAIRLY RECENTLY, the newly hired 
clerical worker was expected to pick up 
the job as she went along. Today, the 
chances are that the company will make 
some effort to train her, if not systemati- 
cally, at least on an informal basis. 

Of 112 companies who replied to a 
Dartnell Corporation survey of clerical 





training policies and practices,* 26 per 
cent said that they had a formal training 
program, while another 27 per cent had 
an informal one. Though only one com- 
pany described its program as “on the 
job training” the replies showed that a 
fair number of companies provided train- 
ing of this type, though they didn’t 
allude to it as such. 

In 85 per cent of the companies sur- 
veyed, the immediate supervisor or de- 
partment head is personally responsible 
for training the new employee. In the re- 
maining 15 per cent, responsibility for 
training is vested—in descending order 
of frequency—in the office manager, the 
industrial relations or personnel mana- 
ger, a senior member of the clerical staff, 
or a “trainer.” 

While the overwhelming majority of 
the respondents were of the opinion that 
training helped to reduce turnover, none 
offered any concrete evidence from be- 
fore-and-after studies in support of this 
view. Estimates of the reduction in turn- 
over that could be ascribed to training 
ranged from 5 to about 50 per cent. 
Other respondents contented themselves 
with more general observations, such as, 
“A good job of training by a supervisor 
usually insures a more satisfactory em- 
ployee.” 

About half the respondents said that 
they stressed their training facilities in 
recruiting new employees and a further 
15 per cent said that they stressed them 
in special circumstances, such as for col- 
lege recruiting, or where the employee’s 
education and background seemed to jus- 


*How 112 Companies Train Clerical Workers, 
The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, IIl., Octo- 
ber, 1957. 
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tify a development program. Twenty-five 
per cent of the respondents, however, do 
not mention training in their recruiting 
activities. 

Asked what they considered to be the 
components of a successful training pro- 
gram, few of the respondents placed ma- 
jor emphasis on techniques. Though one 
training director suggested, “a well- 
organized schedule and a small class- 
room,” rather more typical of the major- 
ity opinion was the personnel manager 
who observed, “A good supervisor is 
needed. . . . If you have a good super- 
visor he will develop areas of learning for 
each job and see to it that new employees 
learn also.” 


Trends in Labor Arbitration 


THoucH iT HAs been asserted that some- 
thing in the nature of a “common law” 
of arbitration is beginning to take shape, 
a recent study of 1,183 cases processed 
by the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion during the calendar year 1954 failed 
to uncover any uniform patterns in the 
application and interpretation of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. 

On the whole, the AAA report on this 
study * underscores the difficulty of gen- 
eralizing about the arbitration process. 
Too many variables, it seems, are likely 
to affect the arbitrator’s final determina- 
tion of any one particular issue. A num- 
ber of cases which appeared sufficiently 
alike to lend themselves to comparative 
analysis proved, on closer examination, 


*Procedural and Substantive Aspects of Labor- 
Management Arbitration: An AAA Research 
Report, American Arbitration Association, New 
York, 1957. Gratis. 
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unique in some essential respect, the re- 
port points out. 

In all, 1,728 grievances were heard and 
decided in the 1,183 cases studied. Al- 
most three-quarters of the cases, how- 
ever, were of the single-grievance type. 
In about 15 per cent there were two 
grievances, while the remainder were 
concerned with issues ranging in num- 
ber from three up to, in one case, as 
many as 25. 

The most frequent type of issue came 
under the heading of discipline and dis- 
charge—of the 1,728 grievances, 456 fell 
into this category. In these cases, ques- 
tions of fact, rather than interpretations 
of contract clauses, tended to be the 
matter under dispute. Most of them, 
though not all, were related to personal- 
ity problems and individual employees’ 
work habits, the report indicates. Analy- 
sis of the awards showed that manage- 
ment’s original decision was upheld more 
often when it involved some form of dis- 
cipline other than discharge—in 56.3 per 
cent of these cases, the discipline was 
sustained, whereas in the discharge 
cases, the discharge was sustained in only 
46.4 per cent. 

Cases involving seniority comprised the 
next major category. Most of them rep- 
resented attempts by employees to assert 
length of service in order to avoid layoffs 
or to achieve some advantage, such as a 
promotion, job transfer, or preferential 
treatment in overtime. Since length 
of service itself is a matter of record, 
the question in dispute was generally 
whether the employee had the necessary 
“ability and qualifications” as defined in 
the agreement. 

Job evaluation issues comprised the 
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third largest group of grievances. In 91 
of the 223 cases in this category, arbitra- 
tion was resorted to for the purpose of 
re-evaluating such factors as “educa- 
tion,” “responsibility for materials and 
equipment,” “experience,” and so on. An- 
other 78 cases arose through the con- 
solidation of two or more jobs into one; 
here, the primary issue was the proper 
“slotting” of the consolidated job into 
the job evaluation plan. Most of the re- 
maining job evaluation grievances were 
sparked by the creation of an entirely 
new job. 

Other issues that culminated in ar- 
bitration in a sizable number of cases 
were incentive plans (107 grievances), 
overtime (82), vacations (61), and holi- 
days (50). There were also 41 cases 
where the sole issue was whether certain 
grievances were within the scope of the 
arbitration agreement, and a further 92 
in which the defending party raised the 
question of arbitrability as a preliminary 
issue. In over 40 per cent of the cases 
where arbitrability was the sole issue, the 
grievance was found to be arbitrable. In 
the other 92 cases, the arbitrator held 
that 71 were arbitrable and proceeded to 
rule on their merits. 


New Light on the 
Departing Employee 


Few compantes are so naive as to 
imagine that the formal exit interview 
affords a wholly reliable guide to the real 
reason behind the terminating employee’s 
decision to quit. It is, in fact, fairly 
generally recognized that the very causes 
which the company is most interested in 
pinpointing are precisely those that the 





employee is least likely to disclose, for 
fear of subsequent recrimination. 

Some disturbing clues as to how far 
employees tend to “cover up” at their 
final interview are afforded by a study car- 
ried out by Dr. Wayne L. McNaughton, 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, in cooperation with a large air- 
craft company with a record of over 5,000 
separations a year out of a total work- 
force of 10,000. 

The study covered all former em- 
ployees who had resigned from the com- 
pany two, seven, and 11 months before. 
Each of these employees was sent a con- 
fidential questionnaire asking them why 
they had quit their jobs, whether they 
would return to the company, and what 
they had most liked or disliked about it. 

Though, on departing, most of the ex- 
employees had told the interviewer that 
they were leaving for causes apparently 
outside the company’s control, such as 
another job, moving outside the state, 
poor health, and so on, about 40 per cent 
gave entirely different reasons on the 
questionnaire. Poor supervision, insuf- 
ficient pay, or dislike of the job itself 
were the chief grounds for dissatisfaction. 

On the other hand, Dr. McNaughton 
found a remarkably high proportion of 
ex-employees who were interested in re- 
joining the company. Three quarters of 
those who had quit two months before 
said they would like to return to it, as 
did over half of those who had been 
gone 11 months. 

These findings point to some interest- 
ing conclusions. First, it seems clear 
that if the exit interview is to provide 
the kind of information on which the 
company can take effective remedial ac- 
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tion, more skillful interviewing tech- 
niques must be employed.* Second, it 
may be hazarded that, if the record 
shows a high percentage of reasons for 
termination due to causes outside the 
company, this may well be grounds for 
suspicion rather than complacency. And 
third, that in the face of mounting labor 
shortages, the rolls of ex-employees may 
well provide a fruitful source that at 
the present time is generally overlooked. 


Turnover and Absenteeism: 
Labor Department's New Aid 
THOUGH MODERN PERSONNEL METHODS 
have helped to reduce both turnover and 
absenteeism, these problems still plague 
most employers. Companies looking for 
up-to-date advice on how to tackle them 
will find some helpful guidance in the 
pamphlet, Suggestions for Control of 
Turnover and Absenteeism, which was 
originally published by the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor in 1951 and has just 
been issued in a revised edition. 

Incorporating current industrial ma- 
terial in place of the references to World 
War II experience contained in the origi- 
nal version, the new pamphlet discusses 
such remedial tools and techniques as 
job analysis, selective pre-employment 
testing, and better use of up-to-date labor 
market information. 

Copies of the 1957 edition may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., price 30 cents 
each. 


*For one suggestion along these lines, see 
E. Schoenfeld, “The Non-Directive Interview,” 
p. 46 of this issue. 





As office automation gets into its stride, will it 
mean fewer but more interesting clerical jobs? On 
the evidence of recent research findings, the author 
questions this widely held view. 


Automation and the 
White-Collar Worker 


JACK STIEBER 


Labor and Industrial Relations Center 
Michigan State University 


Derine tHe past few years, the lan- 
guage of business and science has run 
riot with a whole new series of alpha- 
betical combinations, rivaling those of 
the New Deal in euphony, if notin 
number. Thus we now have UNIVAC, 
ALWAC, ELECOM, DATATRON, 
MINIAC, BIZMAC, RAYCOM, 
CRC, NCR, IBM 650, IBM 701, IBM 
702, and IBM 705, all of which refer 
to one or other species of the new 
genus known as automatic data-proc- 
essing systems. As a mere economist, 
I make no claims to possessing a 
first-hand knowledge of the machines 
represented by this verbal potpourri. 
Still less do I pretend to understand 
the intricacies of the operations they 
are capable of performing. Fortunately, 
however, it is possible to discuss the so- 
cial and economic implications of this 
conglomeration of hardware without 
becoming immersed in its technologi- 
cal details. 


In this article, I shall confine my- 
self to the impact of automation on 
white-collar workers. This entails, first, 
a definition of terms. What kind of 
automation are we talking about and 
who are the white-collar workers who 
will most be affected by it? Second, 
what problems does automation pose 
in the area with which we are con- 
cerned here? Third, what do we 
know—or think we know—about 
these problems on the basis of experi- 
ence and research to date? Fourth, 
what tentative conclusions can we 
draw from this information? 

For the purposes of this article, the 
term “automation” will be limited to 
the use of electronic data-processing 
equipment in the office. I recognize, of 
course, that automation in the factory 
will also affect white-collar workers 
as the proportions of direct and in- 
direct workers engaged in industry 
change and new jobs are created in 





Nore. The author wishes to thank Einar Hardin of Michigan State University for many helpful 
suggestions. 
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the enterprises that will spring up to 
produce automated equipment and to 
service its users. However, these ef- 
fects are much more unpredictable 
than the direct impact of office auto- 
mation and J shall not try to deal with 
them here. 

According to Dr. Allen Astin, Di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the art of automatic data process- 
ing based on the use of high-speed 
electronic digital computers is only 10 
years old.’ Actually, its use in business 
goes back no further than the last 
five years or so. In the beginning, 
electronic computers were used almost 
exclusively to solve scientific and en- 
gineering problems requiring numer- 
ous computations on relatively small 
amounts of data. By contrast, most 
business problems involve little compu- 
tation. They entail, rather, the repeti- 
tive processing of substantial amounts 
of data on which a few simple arith- 
metical operations are performed.” 
Typical applications of electronic com- 
puters for such purposes are the prep- 
aration of payrolls, inventory control, 
accounting operations, customer bill- 
ing, the calculation of premiums and 
dividends in insurance companies, and 
meter-reading and preparation of bills 
for public utilities. 

For the purposes of this discussion, 
the term “office automation” will im- 


* Automation and Technological Change, Hear- 
ings Before the Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, Congress of the United States, 
Washington (1955). Statement by Dr. A. V. 
\stin, p. 587. 

*H. S. Levin, Office Work and Automation, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York (1955), 
p. 52. 


ply, therefore, the use of general and 
special purpose computing machines 
capable of recording and storing in- 
formation and of performing both 
simple and complex mathematical op- 
erations on this information.® 


White-Collar Employment 


Let us now turn to the second half 
of our equation. Roughly 174 to 18 
million non-supervisory white-collar 
workers are now employed in Ameri- 
can industry.* The range of occupations 
they cover can be grouped under 
three broad headings—clerical, profes- 
sional, and sales. 

The largest single group—and the 
most important one so far as this dis- 
cussion is concerned—is made up of 
clerical workers, who total 814 million 
or a little less than half of all white- 
collar workers. In this group are ste- 
nographers, typists, secretaries, book- 
keepers, cashiers, shipping and receiv- 
ing clerks, office machine operators, 
and telephone operators. The profes- 
sional and technical group, which in- 
cludes teachers, engineers, nurses, ac- 
countants, and auditors, totals 5 mil- 
lion. Sales workers, of whom there 
are about 44 million, include such 


*G. P. Baldwin and G. P. Schultz, “Automa- 
tion: A New Dimension to Old Problems,” Pro- 
ceedings of Seventh Annual Meeting of Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association, December 
28-30, 1954, pp. 115-116. 


“For statistical data on white-collar workers see 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg, “‘Today’s White-Collar 
Worker,” Conference on Problems of the White- 
Collar Worker, AFL-CIO, December 13, 1956. 
Mr. Ruttenberg’s figures were collected from 
published and unpublished reports of the Cen- 
sus Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
see also 1956 Handbook on Women Workers, 
U. S. Department of Labor Bulletin 261, Wash- 
ington (1957). 
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occupations as retail clerks, sales repre- 
sentatives for manufacturing and 
wholesale concerns, and insurance and 
real estate agents. 

Though an increasing proportion 
of white-collar workers is now em- 
ployed in manufacturing, the major 
white-collar industries are trade, gov- 
ernment, services, and finance. In 1952, 
these four industry groups employed 
52 per cent of all non-agricultural 
workers as compared with 48.5 per 
cent 10 years ago and 39 per cent in 
1919. 

The importance of white-collar 
workers in manufacturing has grown 
even more rapidly. While the number 
of production workers increased by 5 
per cent between 1947 and 1956, the 
number of non-production workers in 
manufacturing—most of them white- 
collar~-increased by 52 per cent. In 
specific manufacturing industries the 
percentage increases or decreases in 
production and non-production em- 
ployment were as follows: 


Prod. Non-Prod. 
%o 
Food +33 
Textiles +7 
Steel +37 
Chemicals +67 


Fabricated Metals +48 


Industry 


+10 


Perhaps the most striking fact about 
white-collar workers is that the major- 
ity of them are women. This is par- 
ticularly true of clerical workers, the 
group which will be most affected by 
office automation. In 1956, 67 per cent 
of all clerical workers were women, as 
compared with 53 per cent in 1940. 
The Bureau of the Census has esti- 
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mated that the proportion of women 
(14 years and older) in the labor force 
will increase from 31.3 per cent in 
1950 to 34.9 per cent in 1965. During 
this same period the proportion of 
men workers is expected to decline 
from 83.3 per cent to 79.7 per cent.® 

Presumably, many of the new fe- 
male entrants into the labor market 
will seek employment in the white- 
collar occupations which account for 
such a large proportion of women 
workers today. Will there be jobs for 
them in these fields or will office au- 
tomation reduce the opportunities for 
employment in what have tradition- 
ally been women-employing industries 
and occupations? 


How Computers Are Now Being Used 


Before attempting to answer this 
question, it may be in order to cite 
some examples of the uses to which 
electronic data-processing equipment is 
being put today. 

The Bank of America has installed 
a machine called ERMA which is re- 
ported to be able to handle the book- 
keeping details of 50,000 checking ac- 
counts a day. ERMA sorts checks by 
reading magnetized numbers, credits 
individual accounts with deposits, and 
subtracts withdrawals. Nine operators 
will be required to man the equip- 
ment—five to sit at the keyboard and 
feed incoming checks and deposit slips 
into the machine, and four to operate 
a check sorter and supervise details. 
Bank of America officials have said 
*S. Raushenbush, Productivity and Employment, 


1955-1965, The Public Affairs Institute, Wash- 
ington (1956), pp. 7-8. 
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that no employees will be laid off and 
that all workers replaced by the ma- 
chine will be transferred to other op- 
erations. Thirty-six additional ma- 
chines are being ordered.® 

A chain of supermarkets has ordered 
a medium-sized electronic computer 
for two of its warehouses. The com- 
puter, it is reported, will turn out 
daily inventory reports in 30 minutes 
as against the 24 man-hours presently 
required; notify buyers automatically 
when warehouse stocks of any product 
have run out; type out purchase orders 
automatically when stocks of any item 
reach a minimum reordering level; tell 
warehouse personnel exactly where 
they can find any product, and how 
much of it is there; and carry out 
billing, sales analysis, and general ac- 
counting functions.” 

The Wall Street Journal reports that 
a railroad is installing a coast-to-coast 
electronic network for handling pas- 
senger accommodations. This equip- 
ment will keep track, automatically, of 
all reserved accommodations, so that 
travelers will be able to obtain con- 
firmation of their reservations in a 
matter of minutes. Another railroad is 
using an IBM 650 computer to keep 
an up-to-the-minute check on 36,000 
box cars to know where the empties 
are at any given time and where they 
are needed.® 

Examples like these, which can be 
multiplied many times over, have led 


* Automation and Technological Change, op. 
cit., Statement by Howard Coughlin, pp. 214- 
215. 

7 Ibid, Statement by Walter P. Reuther, p. 116. 
*The New York Times, April 2, 1957. 


to predictions that automation will 
have a greater effect on white-collar 
workers than on industrial workers 
and have aroused fears of mass layoffs 
in some labor circles. On the other 
hand, many business executives, gov- 
ernment officials, and manufacturers of 
electronic data-processing equipment, 
predict that the new machines will 
create jobs to do new work instead of 
merely doing existing work more rap- 
idly and with fewer people.’® In gen- 
eral, labor leaders, businessmen, and 
scientists seem to be agreed that what- 
ever its effects on employment, the ad- 
vent of electronic computers into the 
office will result in the upgrading of 
skills, the redistribution of the work 
force in the shape of a higher propor- 
tion of skilled jobs, and the virtual 
elimination of tedious, repetitive cleri- 
cal operations. 


Some Current Research Findings 


These, however, are merely opinions. 
What actually has reported experience 
and research to tell us about the im- 
pact of office automation on the em- 
ployment, occupational distribution, 
and job opportunities of white-collar 
workers? How have these workers re- 
sponded to the introduction of elec- 
tronic computers? In what way has 
this new technology 1.fluenced man- 


° “New Skill Requirements in a Changing Tech- 
nology,” The Changing Labor Market, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of California, 
p. 58; Automation and Technological Change, 
op. cit., p. 125; Jchn W. Livingston, address to 
Conference on Problems of the White-Collar 
Worker, op. cit. 

° Automation and Technological Change, op. 
cit. Statements by Ralph J. Cordiner, pp. 423- 
434; Robert W. Burgess, pp. 72-84; Allen V. 
Astin, pp. 571-589. 
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agement policies and practices both 
toward business operations generally 
and toward the employees directly af- 
fected? 

Despite numerous conferences, arti- 
cles, books, and public speeches on the 
subject of automation, surprisingly lit- 
tle research into the social and eco- 
nomic effects of this new technology 
has been carried out. Here, however, 
is a summary of the findings of three 
studies on the impact of electronic 
data-processing equipment in offices, 
followed by a brief account of a fourth 
research project which we have re- 
cently undertaken at the Labor and 
Industrial Relations Center of Michi- 
gan State University. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
studied the effects of the introduction 
of an electronic computer in a large 
life insurance company."* This was a 
company which had been experiencing 
a considerable growth in business vol- 
ume, coupled with shortages and high 
turnover of clerical personnel, most of 
them women. The company had an 
announced policy of not laying off or 
downgrading workers when mechani- 
cal changes were introduced. Of the 
800 employees in the divisions using 
the new computer, 198 were directly 
affected by the change. This number 
was scheduled to be decreased to 85 
over a two-year period—a reduction 
of 57 per cent. 

Of the 106 employees released by the 
time the study was made, 87 had been 
transferred to other jobs, 18 had re- 


™ Studies of Automatic Technology; No. 2— 
The Introduction of an Electronic Computer in 
a Large Insurance Company. U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. (October, 1955). 
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signed (most of them to get married) 
and one had retired. None was laid 


off. 


Direct and Indirect Effects 
of Computer Installation 

Twenty persons were required to 
operate the computer. Of these, nine 
were employees in the original division 
using the computer, 10 came from 
other divisions, and one man was hired 
from the outside. Of the 85 employ- 
ees working directly with the computer 
or in related jobs, only five had been 
upgraded to skilled work from lower- 
level positions; 71 were performing 
the same work as before or were on 
jobs of comparable skill; the remain- 
ing nine men were employed as pro- 
grammers and had been brought into 
the division from the computer plan- 
ning group established earlier by the 
company. 

An indirect effect of the introduction 
of electronic data-processing equip- 
ment in this organization was the es- 
tablishment of a new division to plan 
for the installation of computers in 
other operations of the company. This 
division employed about 60 people 
skilled in programming, project analy- 
sis, and logical processes. None of 
them, however, came out of the de- 
partment directly affected by the com- 
puter installation. Except for a few 
people trained by the computer manu- 
facturer, all personnel in the divi- 
sion where the computer was in- 
stalled were given on-the-job training. 

In a second study, also conducted 
in a life insurance company, the in- 
stallation of an electronic computer 

















caused a decrease in the work force 
from 539 to 406—about 25 per cent.’* 
In accordance with company policy, 
there were no layoffs. In contrast to 
the findings of the BLS study, the 
installation resulted in a considerable 
upgrading of job content and skills. 
Average weekly salaries in the depart- 
ment affected were increased, reflect- 
ing a redistribution of employment in 
favor of the higher-grade work. The 
conversion to the new equipment was 
handled almost entirely by company 
people, with only four hires from out- 
side—three technicians and one IBM 
computer expert. 


Need for Over-all Thinking 


The third study was made in the 
accounting department of a public util- 
ity company which had installed an 
IBM 650 computer and was planning 
to follow it with a higher-level com- 
puter, the IBM 705. In an interim re- 
port on this study, the author, Floyd 
Mann, stressed the effects of the new 
equipment on management and sug- 
gested that consideration of an elec- 
tronic computer installation calls for a 
rethinking of the entire company op- 
eration."® A change of this kind opens 
the way for a re-evaluation of long- 
standing routines which have not pre- 
viously been questioned and affords 
an opportunity to reconsider the fun- 
7H. F. Craig, “Administering Technological 
Change in a Large Insurance Office—A Case 


Study,” Proceedings of Seventh Annual Meeting 
of the I.R.R.A., op. cit., pp. 129-139. 


™F, C. Mann, “Impact of Electronic Account- 
ing Equipment on the White-Collar Worker in 
a Public Utility Company,” Man and Automa- 
tion, The Technology Project, Yale University, 
New Haven (1956), pp. 32-39. 
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damental aims of the organization and 
its means of achieving them. 

One reason, Mann suggests, why 
automation in insurance and_ public 
utility companies has had little or no 
serious repercussions is that such or- 
ganizations are not subject to the day- 
to-day competitive pressures that con- 
front most manufacturing concerns; 
they thus have more time to cushion 
the effects of the change. Another fac- 
tor in their favor is their large pro- 
portion of women employees to whom 
work has different and—so Mann im- 
plies—less important connotations 
than it does to male workers. 

Experience in other companies and 
in the government has confirmed the 
findings outlined above, viz.: 


1. Substantial displacement of clerical em- 
ployees in departments in which com- 
puters are installed. 

. Absorption of displaced employees into 
other operations without layoffs. 

3. A preference for using existing person- 
nel rather than hiring outside experts 
to plan for and operate the computer. 

4. Expectations of continued growth in 
total employment but at somewhat 
slower rate than in past. 

5. The need for management to take a 
fresh approach to its purpose and func- 
tions in order to make optimal use of 
an electronic computer. 


i) 


Most companies believe also that of- 
fice automation will result in an up- 
grading of jobs and employees bu 
quantitative information is rarely sup- 
plied in support of this belief." 

At Michigan State University, a 





“H. Schnobel, “Automation in Prudential.” 
Automation for Industry, University of Ala- 
bama (1956), pp. 35-43; see also statements 
by Robert Burgess and Ralph Cordiner, op. cit. 
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group which includes an economist, a 
psychologist, and two graduate re- 
search assistants has been working in 
the Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center on a project to determine the 
effects of automation on jobs and peo- 
ple.*® The first studies are being con- 
ducted in one medium-sized and one 
large automobile insurance company. 
Both have recently installed IBM 650 
computers. Only highly tentative find- 
ings are available so far. Those which 
differ from or add to the findings 
listed above will be emphasized here. 

On an over-all company basis there 
has probably been some rise in the 
level of skill required to perform jobs 
in the departments affected by the 
computer. But this is reflected in only 
a few jobs. Underwriters now spend 
less time on the routine tasks involved 
in the processing of new applications 
or policy renewals. Much of this work 
is performed by the computer. This 
leaves underwriters more time to 
work on the more difficult applica- 
tions and renewals that call for judg- 
ment in arriving at a final decision. 
It seems likely also that field agents 
will benefit from the new equipment 
because much of the paper work for- 
merly required of them is now done 
at the regional or home office. This is 
expected to give them more time for 
customer contacts and servicing, a de- 
velopment which, it is hoped, will be 
reflected in an increase in business. 

On the other hand, in the compan- 
*In addition to the author, Einar Hardin of 
the Economics Department, Eugene Jacobson, 


Psychology Department, Gloria Cheek ahd Don 
Trumbo, research assistants, are invelved in the 


Project: 
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ies studied, the introduction of the 
computer has been accompanied by the 
multiplication of IBM cards which are 
used as permanent records, thus result- 
ing in an increase in the work of file 
clerks.’® In other routine jobs, such 
as keypunch operator and card sorter, 
there has been little or no reduction 
in the work load. Though this effect 
of office automation has not been 
noted in other studies, it seems likely 
that it will be found in most con- 
cerns using smaller-scale electronic 
computers. While the more complex 
machines almost invariably use mag- 
netic tape for recording and feeding 
data into the machine, thus cutting 
down substantially on the use of punch 
cards and related tasks, the small and 
the medium-sized computers depend 
much more on cards.** Since the use 
of lower-level computers is expected. 
to grow rapidly in businesses that 
cannot economically use high-speed 
machines, this tendency is worth not- 
ing. Though it may seem a favorable 
indication of the continued large-scale 
employment of clerical workers, it 
counteracts, to some degree, the hoped- 
for trend toward job enlargement and 
upgrading. 


Employee Reactions to the Computer 


How have employees reacted to the 
installation of a computer and how do 
they feel about technological change in 
general? The answers to these ques- 


Such cards should be distinguished from 
other punch cards which are used in the prepa- 
ration of summary reports and statistical data. 
These cards may be discarded after use and do 
not have to be filed. 


“Office Work and Automation, op. cit., p. 75; 
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tions may throw some light on the 
potential among white-collar workers 
for unionization’® and also help man- 
agements in planning the installation 
of an electronic data-processing sys- 
tem. The findings of a comprehensive 
questionnaire we recently adminis- 
tered to the entire work force of one 
of the companies under study may be 
of interest in this connection. 

An overwhelming proportion of the 
employees questioned thought that 
technological change in general was 
desirable. Changes in job processes 
and content were also regarded fa- 
vorably. While a substantial propor- 
tion were under the impression that 
machines have replaced workers in in- 
surance companies generally during 
the past two years, very few thought 
that this was going to happen to 
them. In fact, almost 80 per cent ex- 
pected that the total number of people 
doing their particular kind of job 
would “remain about the same” or in- 
crease during the next five years. 
These replies are not too surprising, 
since it is the expressed policy of this 
company that no employees will be 
laid off because of the introduction of 
new machinery. 

As for the impact of the computer 
itself, only 15 per cent felt that since 
its installation their work had been 
“greatly changed” and only 6 per cent 
reported that they had been promoted 
or transferred. In most cases, less than 
a month was required to “get used to 
the change.” Interestingly enough, a 
substantial number of employees 


*® None of the insurance companies reported on 
in this paper was unionized. 





(about 40 per cent on the whole) felt 
that during the past year their jobs 
had become more secure, more inter- 
esting, and more responsible, required 
greater skill and accuracy, and were 
more varied. But, other than for its 
impact on the variety of job content, 
less than half these employees ascribed 
these changes to the electronic com- 
puter. This suggests that change may 
be a “normal” characteristic of office 
jobs and that the computer was merely 
one more element in a total situation 
undergoing more or less constant 
change and not the radical innovation 
that many have taken it to be. 


Exchange of Management Information 


The study has also found that the 
managements of insurance companies 
covering more or less the same terri- 
tory and competing directly with one 
another for customers are perfectly 
ready to exchange information on their 
experience with the computer. At first 
glance, this might not seem particu- 
larly surprising, since the manufactur- 
ers will supply potential users with all 
the information they want. In actual 
practice, however, computer users al- 
most invariably report that they have 
“discovered” uses for their machines 
which were never suggested by the 
manufacturer. Since this equipment is 
installed for the purpose of cutting 
costs, increasing efficiency, and con- 
tributing to business growth, one 
would expect management to manifest 
normal entrepreneurial behavior in 
this area by keeping a close guard on 
whatever new uses of the machine are 
developed, short-lived though the ad- 
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Office Automation: Some Tentative Conclusions 


HOW WILL office automation affect the 84 million employees engaged in clerical 
work? On the basis of the various research findings discussed in this article, the 


author offers these tentative conclusions: 


Employment. Because of high turnover, 
labor shortages, a large proportion of wom- 
en, and a prevalent management policy of 
no layoffs, the effects of automation in the 
office promise to raise fewer immediate 
problems than in industry generally. The 
long-run employment outlook jor white- 
collar office workers is more doubtful. The 
ability of white-collar occupations to con- 
tinue to absorb an increasing proportion of 
the total labor force, as they have in the 
past, cannot be taken for granted. 

Occupational Distribution. The effects of 
office automation on skill requirements and 
upgrading of jobs and workers have prob- 
ably been exaggerated. There should be 
some rise in the occupational level of office 
work generally, but most workers will con- 
tinue to do much the same work as before 
or work requiring about the same skills as 
their previous jobs. 

New Job Opportunities. With few ex- 
ceptions, such new jobs as will be created 
in offices by automation can be filled by the 
upgrading or transfer of existing personnel. 
However, the workers whose jobs will be 
eliminated will not necessarily or even gen- 
erally be qualified to fill the new jobs. Peo- 
ple responsible for operating and program- 
ming for computers must understand both 
the machine and the business in which it is 
to be used. Most companies seem to prefer 
training employees who are familiar with 
their operations in the use of the computer, 
rather than the other way around. Except 
for some high-level computers, these jobs re- 
quire no skills beyond the capabilities of a 
high school graduate with a logical mind 


who understands the operations of tabulat- 
ing machines and is intimately acquainted 
with the operations of the firm using the 
equipment. In most offices large enough to 
consider installing an electronic computer, em- 
ployees of this caliber are generally available. 

Employee Attitudes. As long as com- 
panies maintain the policy of not laying off 
personnel displaced by new office equipment 
and of promoting from within wherever 
possible, the employee response to office 
automation is likely to be favorable. 

White Collar Unionization. The evidence 
suggests that unions should not count on 
automation to ease their task of organizing 
white-collar workers. It may even make or- 
ganizing more difficult, since the workers 
to be persuaded are those who will continue 
to be employed (some at better-paying jobs), 
not those who may have difficulty finding 
jobs because of office automation. 

Management. How management uses its 
electronic data-processing equipment will 
affect not only its immediate business opera- 
tions but may also influence employment 
generally. If the machines are used primarily 
to do existing work more rapidly with 
fewer people, the outlook for the future em- 
ployment of white-collar workers is obvious. 
If, on the other hand, management adopts 
the approach of taking a fresh look at all 
the operations, functions, and purposes of 
the business to see how automation can be 
used to further over-all business objectives, 
the results are likely to be more favorable 
all around. The fact that this approach is 
becoming more prevalent is a hopeful sign 
for the future. 
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vantage might be. This free exchange 
of information among competing firms 
indicates a species of cooperative, 
rather than competitive, behavior 
which would seem to be worth further 
study. 

Actually, the two companies studied 
use their IBM 650’s for different pur- 
poses. One uses the machine primarily 
for policy renewals, while the other 
processes new applications on it. In 
time, both companies will probably ex- 
tend their machines to other uses but 
their initial needs seem to be different. 

Work tends to gravitate towards the 
computer wherever it may be located, 
the study shows. In the medium-sized 
insurance company, the computer is 
located in the home office. As a result, 


there has been a flow of paper work 
from the field offices to headquarters. 
In the large company, each regional 
office has an IBM 650. This has caused 
a transfer of work towards the regional 
offices both from below (state and dis- 
trict offices) and above (the home of- 
fice). 

This finding would seem to indi- 
cate that it is not possible to generalize 
about the effects of office automation 
on the centralization or decentraliza- 
tion of business operations. It is to be 
expected that, as computers of varying 
capabilities and prices become avail- 
able, companies will have considerable 
freedom in selecting the type that will 
best serve their needs and operational 
policies. 


The Labor Shortage: A Statistical Mirage? 


THE LABOR SHORTAGE which had been widely predicted for the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s may be a statistical mirage, suggests Fred D. Lindsey in Nation’s Business. 
The predictions were based upon two factors: (1) an increasing number of non- 
producing consumers, due to the post-World War II baby boom and the increasing 
longevity of retired persons, and (2) a diminishing number of workers because of 
the low birth rate of the 1930’s. The 24-54 year age group, which supplies two 
thirds of our labor force, now makes up 39 per cent of total population, but will 
drop to 37.5 per cent in 1960, 35.5 per cent in 1965 and 34 per cent in 1970. 

However, although population is following predicted trends, labor supply is not. 
The proportion of women—particularly those aged 35 and over—obtaining or seek- 
ing employment is much greater than had been anticipated. Women now make up 
31.5 per cent of the total labor force. Boys and girls aged 14-19, and men aged 
20-44, are also entering the labor market at increasing rates. 

The 1957 labor force totals 70.8 million, with 65.3 million persons in civilian 
employment, 2.8 million in the armed forces, and 2.7 million unemployed. Current 
trends indicate the total labor force will reach 81 million in 1965 and 96.1 million 
in 1975. 

Although the next decade will probably see labor shortages in specific trades and 
professions, and in certain geographical areas, the shortages should be less severe 
than at present. 











Somewhat out of line with current practice, but 
nevertheless well worth scrutiny, is this classification 
plan for non-exempt personnel developed by one 
unit of the General Electric Company. 


Let’s Take Another Look 
At Position Classification 


STANLEY M. HERMAN 


Salary Administrator 
Technical Military Planning Operation 


General Electric Company, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


For SOME TIME now, while its two 
fashionable cousins, Point Plan and 
Factor Comparison, have been en- 
joying some fairly lavish hospitality 
in most modern personnel parlors, Po- 
sition Classification has pretty well 
been relegated to the kitchen—only 
slightly more graciously received than 
its even more bucolic kinsman, Rank- 
ing (who is usually served on the 
back porch, if at all). 

Of course, it is quite possible that 
much of Cousin Classification’s fall 
from grace is directly attributable to 
his failure to dress in the statistical 
mode of the day. Nevertheless, it 
might be worth while to examine our 
neglected friend once more. Perhaps 
with a little kindness, a word of en- 
couragement, and a few helpful hints 
on how to reconstruct the flaws in 
his personality, he might turn out to 
be a fellow well worth knowing after 


all. 
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Most modern plans for job evalua- 
tion (regarded as a part of the over- 
all wage and salary administration 
program) have basically similar major 
objectives. Otis and Leukart* have 
summarized those most pertinent to 
our discussion as follows: 


1. The establishment of sound wage 
differentials between jobs. 

2. The discovery and elimination of 
wage inequities. 

3. The establishment of a sound wage 
foundation for incentive and bonus 


programs. 

4. The maintenance of a consistent 
wage policy. 

5. The installation of an_ effective 


means of wage control. 


To this list we may add at least two 
other objectives of equal importance 
in devising a sound program: 

6. To provide a basis for paying wages 


*Otis and Leukart, Job Evaluation, Prentice Hall 
(1954), p. 12. 
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that will enable the organization to 
recruit and retain competent em- 
ployees, and still bear a “logical” 
relationship to prevailing rates in the 
recruiting area. 


7. To provide an adequately flexible | 


framework within which suitable ad- 
justments may be made for the 
changes that are continuously taking 
place in individual jobs, “labor mar- 
ket” conditions, or in other signifi- 
cant factors. 


In pursuance of these objectives, the 
plan developed by the Technical Mili- 
tary Planning Operation (TEMPO) 
of the General Electric Company for 
its non-exempt salaried personnel rep- 
resents, we feel, a realistic approach 
to labor market conditions and offers 
some substantial advantages 
many of the quantitative methods of 
evaluation. But before discussing these 
advantages more fully it would per- 
haps be appropriate to outline briefly 
the steps involved in developing and 
administering TEMPO’s classification 
plan. 

At the outset, it should be empha- 
sized that Position Classification, like 
all forms of job evaluation, is largely 
judgmental in essence. The quality of 
the finished product (the ultimate de- 
terminations of classifications and sal- 
ary ranges for employees) is primarily 
dependent, therefore, upon the quality 
of the judgments made by the evalu- 
ator. It is important to recognize that 
the use of a point or factor plan does 
not negate or even minimize this fact. 
The term “objective” is often used to 
describe and justify the findings of 
many quantitative evaluation plans we 
have encountered. Numbers per se 


over — 


may be “objective”; but, in any eval- 
uation system, the assignment of num- 
bers per degree or per factor is a mat- 
ter of individual judgment and, as 
such, represents a subjective process. 


How the Plan Was Developed 


In developing the TEMPO non- 
exempt classification plan, the steps 
outlined below were followed. (Simi- 
lar techniques will be used in ad- 
ministering and maintaining the es- 
tablished plan.) 

At the outset of the program, meet- 
ings were held with all non-exempt 
employees, at which time brief out- 
lines of the principles, aims, and meth- 
ods of the classification plan and the 
salary administration program as a 
whole were discussed. Each employee 
was given a Position Description 
questionnaire form, with instructions 
on how to complete it. Employees 
were also given a chance to ask ques- 
tions and to make comments. In gen- 
eral, an easy and informal atmosphere 
was encouraged. 

As may be seen from Exhibit 1, 
the Position Description questionnaire 
was designed to furnish specific in- 
formation about the position. In it, the 
employee describes his work and re- 
sponsibilities, and estimates the per- 
centage of time he spends on indi- 
vidual tasks. When completed, the 
form also highlights the duties which, 
in the incumbent’s judgment, require 
the most initiative, experience, skill, 
and so on, as well as the nature and 
extent of the guidance he receives in 
carrying out his job. Employees were 
given about 10 days in which to com- 
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plete the questionnaire in their own 
words. 

Subsequently, each employee’s im- 
mediate supervisor and the supervi- 
sor’s superior were given supplement- 
ary forms on which they were asked 
to make additional comments and ob- 
servations, in order to clarify the em- 
ployee’s statements and insure their 
accuracy and completeness. All exist- 
ing positions were then discussed 
with supervisory and managerial per- 
sonnel. At these discussions, the as- 
signment of duties and responsibilities 
to new or vacant non-exempt positions 
within each section were also ex- 
plored. 

At this stage, job audits, in the form 
of personal interviews, were also held 
with individual employees wherever 
necessary. 

Some of the more significant rea- 
sons for bringing the individual em- 
ployee into the classification process 
may perhaps be mentioned here. In 
the first place, the individual super- 
visor often lacks the time and detailed 
knowledge, to say nothing of the in- 
clination, to complete a lengthy ques- 
tionnaire on each of his employees’ 
jobs. Generally, a detailed picture of 
any position in all its significant as- 
pects can only be obtained through 
questioning both the incumbent and 
his supervisor. 

Second, we believe that this method 
gives the employee an opportunity to 
contribute to the evaluation process 
and thus to feel that he is actually 
part of it, instead of being left with 
the impression that his job classifica- 
tion is strictly a matter between his 
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boss and the salary administrator. Fi- 
nally, this method enables each man- 
ager to learn how the individual 
employee thinks of his job in terms 
of duties, responsibilities and report- 
ing lines, and thus to correct any 
misconceptions the employee may 
have. 


The Classification Process 


On the basis of the information 
obtained in the preliminary stages de- 
scribed above, all positions were eval- 
uated and grouped into classifications. 
Those positions which were more or 
less similar in type of work, respon- 
sibility, and level of difficulty, called 
for substantially similar qualifications 
for successful performance, and equit- 
ably fell within the same salary range, 
were grouped together in a single 
classification. Some of these classifica- 
tions cut across section lines and in- 
cluded many individual positions, 
while others consisted of only one 
position in a specific section. 

It should be emphasized that, in 
this position classification process, we 
did not start out with an arbitrarily 
established number and variety of 
classifications and then force each in- 
dividual position into one of them. 
First, we examined all existing and 
proposed positions and then estab- 
lished classifications, as required, to 
reflect the various types and levels of 
jobs within the organization. By the 
same token, we do not look upon the 
classes originally established in the 
plan as sacred. We may, as the need 
arises, establish new classes, abolish or 
combine existing ones, and in various 
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Leave This 
POSITION DESCRIPTION FORM Space Blank 
(Non-Technical) 





Information on this form will be used in evaluating 
and setting the salary for the position described. 
Please be as clear, accurate and complete as 











possible. 
1. Name 2. Position Title 
3. Section 4. Supervisor's 
(and Sub-Section) Name and Title 








5. Description of work. This is the most important item on this form. List the most important 
duties first. Estimate the percentage of working time spent at each task. Be complete 
and detailed. Use additional sheets if required. 





% of Time Leave Blank 








6. Form completed by: 





Name ee Title a” ‘Date a) 











EXHIBIT 1 
Position Description Questionnaire (Page 1) 
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. Names and Titles of Those Supervised By You. 





. Machines or equipment used regularly and percentage of working time spent in operat- 


ing each. 





. Which duties of the position are most difficult or complex? Which require the most 


initiative, intelligence, experience, skill? Why? Give examples. 






































10. Nature and extent of work guidance given you on major assignments by supervisor, 
, and established procedures during time work is in progress. In what way 
is work dude or reviewed before completion? 
11. How is your work checked after it is completed? 
12. What contacts do you make with other people outside your work unit? For what purpose? 
13. Additional comments: 
14, 
Signed: Date: 
Employee 
Reviewed By: Date: 
Supervisor 
Date: 
Manager 





EXHIBIT 1 (Continued) 
Position Description Questionnaire (Page 2) 
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15 Through 18 To Be Completed By Supervisor 








15. Additions to and/or exceptions taken to statements of employee. List item number and 
then your comments. 





16. What do you consider the position’s most important duty? Why? 





17. Does position require shorthand? Typing? 
What speeds? 











18. Indicate qualifications you think should be required in filling future vacancies of this 
position. Keep the position itself in mind, not the qualifications of the present in- 
cumbent. 


Education (Both general and special): 
Experience (Specific kind and amount): 


Special skills: 





19. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS OF SECTION HEAD: 











EXHIBIT 1 (Continued) 
Position Description Questionnaire (Page 3) 
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other ways modify the plan’s structure 
so that it continues to reflect our situa- 
tion. 

It may be noted that in evaluating 
and grouping positions as well as in 
the subsequent salary-setting proced- 
ure, some kind of point-evaluation 
system or factor-comparison plan may 
be used, if desired, to help the eval- 
uator clarify his own thinking. We 
use such aids flexibly, however. They 
are not an integral part of our classi- 
fication plan nor do they constitute 
the formal basis for our classification 
decisions. 


The Classification Criteria 


Following are the criteria we most 
commonly use in classifying positions. 
(It should be added, however, that 
this list represents no more than a 
general approach to what in many in- 
stances may be a highly specific situa- 
tion. We believe that, in evaluating 
some types of jobs, certain factors, or 
“things to be considered,” may be 
most pertinent while, in other cases, 
different factors and_ different 
“weights” may be more appropriate.) 


1. Type or nature of the work per- 
formed. 

2. Organizational setting in which the 
work is performed. 

3. Difficulty of the work—that is, the 
complexity of the decisions that have 
to be made. Among the variables en- 
countered in the decision-making sit- 
uation are skill; originality; train- 
ing; experience and analytical require- 
ments; initiative; cooperation and 
contact with others; complexity of 
duties; variety of elements or tasks 
assigned; and so on. 

4. Responsibility—that is, the organiza- 
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tional responsibility for making de- 
cisions, and the extent of supervision 
or control received. 

5. Scope of supervisory duties—the 
types and levels of positions super- 
vised, the extent of supervision, and 
the numbers supervised. 


In actual practice, these factors may 
be modified to make them more ap- 
plicable to the particular “occupational 
series” in which a position falls. (On 
the other hand, as has been said, com- 
pletely different factors may be used, 
when more appropriate.) 

Let us take, for example, the evalu- 
ation of stenographic positions. In this 
occupational series, one of the factors 
to be considered is dictation. With the 
flexibility allowed by the classification 
approach, “degree definitions” can be 
as specific as: 


§ Takes non-technical dictation of rou- 
tine letters, memos, etc. 

§ Takes dictation (involving technical 
terminology) of engineering reports, 
records, etc., and transcribes literally. 
Does minor editing and revising of 
copy. 

€ Takes minutes at group meetings, 
exercising judgment in taking sub- 
stantive or verbatim minutes as re- 
quired by the subject matter being 
covered. Does substantial editing of 
standard reports. Conducts routine 
correspondence on own initiative. 


After the classifications were laid 
down, class specifications were pre- 
pared for each. A typical specification 
is shown in Exhibit 2. As may be seen, 
these specifications describe the nature 
and scope of the work of each job 
classification. They also provide dis- 
tinguishing characteristics when re- 
quired and thus act as guides to the 











classification of subsequently estab- 
lished positions. Included in the spe- 
cification is a “qualifications guide” 
which we have found to be helpful 
in filling vacancies when they arise. 

The final step in the development 
of the plan was the assignment, with- 
in an “integrated salary schedule,” of 
a salary range to each classification 
established in the plan. The salary 
range consists of a minimum and 
maximum dollar amount with a num- 
ber of “steps” in between. The meth- 
ods we used in setting salaries are 
described in the following section. 
The “integrated salary schedule” is 
explained in the final section of this 
article. 


How Salaries Were Set 


There are two conditions which we 
consider most important in setting sal- 
aries for non-exempt employees: 

1. A knowledge of prevailing rates 
in the area from which potential ap- 
plicants are to be recruited. Whether 
the organization decides to pay sala- 
ries “exactly in line” with the “aver- 
age” salaries in the community, or 
whether, on the other hand, it chooses 
to pay more or less than the “going 
rate,” if it is to follow its policy logi- 
cally, it must know what prevailing 
salaries are. 

(In our particular case, we decided 
to use the Santa Barbara County Com- 
munity Wage and Salary Survey, 
which provided wage and salary rate 
data for a number of benchmark jobs 
in the Santa Barbara area where we 
are located.) 

2. Salary ranges for positions (or 
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classifications) within the organiza- 
tion should bear logical relationships 
to one another. Such ranges should 
reflect the differences in relative levels 
of responsibility, the amount and va- 
riety of skills and specialized knowl- 
edge required, and similar factors. 

It should be stressed, however, that, 
in examining class relationships, we 
must think in terms of other classifica- 
tions of the same general nature and 
covering comparable types of work. 
Comparisons may be made, for ex- 
ample, among salary ranges for vari- 
ous levels of stenographers or among 
salary ranges for various levels of 
plant maintenance men. These com- 
parisons may also extend to generally 
related occupational series, such as, 
for example, stenographers and typists 
or forklift operators and truck drivers. 
But no attempt should be made to es- 
tablish salary relationships between 
classifications in unrelated occupa- 
tional series such as, say, stenograph- 
ers and truck drivers. 

Thus, in determining salary ranges 
for TEMPO non-exempt employees, 
both prevailing rates in the area and 
internal class relationships were taken 
into account. Space does not permit us, 
not was it our intent in this article, to 
give a detailed account of the specific 
methods and techniques which were 
used to interpret and apply the sta- 
tistical data from the wage and salary 
surveys used. It is sufficient to say 
that in this process, no less than in 
the process of position classification 
itself, all available data and informa- 
tion were carefully studied and “fac- 
tored in.” Once again, the final de. 
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Technical Military Planning Operation 


SECRETARY |! 


FUNCTION 


Under direction, to perform work involving to some extent the taking and transcribing of 
stenographic notes; to perform complex clerical work in the area of administrative detail 
involved in servicing a supervisory, administrative, or executive superior. 


EXAMPLES OF DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Prepares letters, bulletins and lists from marginal notes, oral or written directions, or on own 
initiative; transcribes from dictating machine; compiles information from general instructions 
for non-routine detailed reports; establishes and maintains varied files and card indexes; 
sets up formats as required for the presentation of reports and other materials; provides in- 
formation to others relative to functions of the specific office in which the position exists; 
conducts interviews to obtain information and to provide information; recommends improve- 
ments in office procedures; reads, and to some extent interprets, technical information; 
has continuing responsibility on own initiative for making appointments and other detailed 
arrangements for superior and other persons; has responsibility for initiating and insuring 
the proper and timely completion of specific projects or processes involving contacts with 
new employees and persons outside the TEMPO organization; independently intains lists 
and files required for accomplishing specific purposes; checks financial and statistical data; 
prepares and proofreads financial reports and other documents. 








DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS 


Dictation: 


Factors pertaining to shorthand speed are not considered highly significant in alloca- 
tion to this class. Rather, other characteristics listed below are of more importance. How- 
ever, where shorthand speeds of 120 words per minute are specifically required by the 
nature of the position, allocation should be made to this class rather than to a lower one. 


Scope: 


Positions in this class have responsibilities for handling administrative detail. 











EXHIBIT 2 
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Initiative and Analytical Requirements: 


Work assignments are un-formalized, and made on a broad undetailed basis by the 
superior. Procedures, priorities and methods of work are independently chosen by the 
employee. The employee devises formats and independently arranges and evaluates 
diversified material. Work requires the employee independently to secure more in- 
formation than is generally given with the assignment, involving the selection and 
application of sub-technical or sub-administrative concepts and procedures. Employees 
may make modifications of work methods to facilitate a more efficient operation. 


Contact Responsibilities: 


Frequent contacts may be made, both within and outside the organization, where 
definite skill is required in obtaining information. The employee is called upon to 
provide information or answer inquiries which involve interpretation of policies and 
procedures, and the employee is required to exercise substantial discretion in determin- 
ing whether or not certain information may be properly given out. 


Supervision Received: 


Slahkl dint, 





Supervision is not usually a for i 


Work is seldom supervised in progress. 


review of many tasks performed. 


Supervision Exercised: 


Employees do not have any responsibility for the direction of the work of others, 
except that they may be called upon to assist in the training of new employees. 


QUALIFICATIONS GUIDE 
Knowledge of: 


Modern office methods and practices; filing systems; receptionist and teleph tech- 
niques; standard business forms; letter writing; proofreading; report writing; office 
machine operation. 





Ability to: 

Use good judgment in recognizing scope of authority; understand and apply general 
instructions to specific situations; prepare and maintain accurate and complete records 
and reports; type at a speed of 50 words per minute; take dictation at a speed of 
110 words per minute, and transcribe it at 30 words per minute; perform types and 
levels of duties as described above. 


Experience: 


Three years of responsible clerical and stenographic experience. 


Education: 


Equivalent to graduation from high school, supplemented by college or business school 
training. 











EXHIBIT 2 (Continued) 
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terminations were a matter of judg- 
ment. 


Advantages of the Position 
Classification Approach 

We believe that the position classi- 
fication approach employed in the 
TEMPO salary administration plan 
for non-exempt employees offers a 
number of distinct advantages. 
Among them are: 

1. The plan allows for a realistic ap- 
praisal of the “going rate” for partic- 
ular kinds of skills and for a reap- 
praisal when the market changes. 
Thus, for example, if two jobs—say, 
typist clerk and stenographer clerk— 
are evaluated by a strictly quantitative 
method, and found to be equivalent 
on the basis of duties and responsibili- 
ties, equal salaries must be set for 
both. However, if at the time. stenog- 
raphers are actually “demanding” 10 
per cent more than typists, the quan- 
titative method results in the com- 
pany’s either having to overpay the 
typist or being unable to hire the ste- 
nographer. 

2. The classification process may be 
supplemented by a quantitative sys- 
tem, or any appropriate combination 
of systems, whenever desired. Factor 
definitions and values may be 
changed from one occupational series 
to another without damaging the 
over-all integrity of the classification 
plan. Furthermore, the quantitative 
system or systems used need not be- 
come formally tied to the plan. 

3. Salaries do not stand or fall solely 
on the basis of a given number of 
“points.” Direct and indirect compar- 
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isons may be made with external rate 
data to support determinations. 


4. Pay ranges can be as many or as 
few in number as required. Once es- 
tablished, these ranges eliminate the 
problem of an unwieldy number of 
individual position rates which often 
occurs as a result of the overly fine 
distinctions between jobs that are 
made in some factor-comparison plans. 


5. The position classification system 
is basically simpler in its construction 
and in its administration than most 
other systems. 


6. The plan provides uniform and 
consistent job terminology. Positions 
involving the same general kinds and 
levels of duties and _ responsibilities 
have the same classification titles even 
in different sections or units; thus, ad- 
ministratively, they may be handled 
as a group. The administrative advan- 
tages in this grouping are substantial. 


7. The structure of the classification 
plan is sufficiently flexible to allow for 
future changes. Consisting as it does 
of a number of classifications and an 
integrated salary schedule, the plan 
enables allowances to be made for 
changes in (a) individual positions 
either by reclassification, the establish- 
ment of new classes, or the abolition 
or combination of existing classes; 
and (b) prevailing salary rates, either 
through the adjustment of salary 
ranges for individual classes to reflect 
specific occupational rate changes, or 
through across-the-board (general) 
percentage increases where called for 
as the result of changes in over-all 
labor market conditions. 
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Steps Percentage 





A B c 
86.00 90.00 95.00 
82.00 86.00 90.00 

* * * 


70.00 

67.00 

64.00 
* 


64.00 
61.00 
58.00 


67.00 

64.00 

61.00 
* 





Spread 
D E F G 
100.00 105.00 110.00 116.00 
95.00 100.00 105.00 
* me . 


34 


74,00 82.00 
70.00 


67.00 


78.00 

74.00 

70.00 
- 


28 


22 








EXHIBIT 3 
Example of Integrated Salary Schedule 


Part of an integrated salary schedule 
is shown in Exhibit 3. The use of the 
term “integration” in this context 
means that the dollar amount of any 
step in any range is exactly equivalent 
to the step immediately below it in 
the next higher range—e.g., Step “C” 
of Range 8 equals Step “B” of Range 
9, Step “D” of Range 9 equals Step 
“C” of Range 10, and so on. 

The salary schedule may be ex- 
tended upward or downward merely 
by adding ranges as required. The 
steps in the schedule are based upon 
5 per cent increments. These are 
rounded to the nearest dollar for the 
purpose of payroll convenience, as 
well as to facilitate over-all salary cost 
projections for the future. Ranges 1 
through 9 have five steps. The total 
spread from Step A through Step E 
is approximately 22 per cent, the 5 
per cent increments being com- 
pounded. From Range 10 through 
Range 15 there are six steps, A 
through F, with an over-all spread of 
28 per cent. Ranges 16 through 20 
contain seven steps, A through G, 
with an over-all spread of 34 per cent. 


The increasing range spreads at the 
higher levels reflect our belief that 
these positions have longer matura- 
tion periods, and are also subject to 
greater variations in the quality of em- 
ployee performance. 


Advantages of the 
Integrated Salary Schedule 

Some of the advantages of the in- 
tegrated salary schedule that may be 
noted here are: 

1. It discourages arbitrarily variable 
percentage increases for merit, thus 
fostering more uniform administra- 
tion of the salary plan. All merit in- 
creases must be in amounts of 5 per 
cent (one step), or multiples of 5 per 
cent. Thus there is no chance of one 
employee’s being granted an insignif- 
icant increase of, say, 2 per cent while 
another gets a raise that represents a 
substantially higher percentage. With 
5 per cent as the established base, all 
merit increases are large enough to 
mean something to the employee. 

2. The schedule facilitates uniform 
percentage increases in the case of pro- 
motions where the old and new salary 
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ranges overlap. Since the steps are 
“integrated” in money amounts from 
range to range, provision may be 
made for the employee’s salary to be 
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3. The schedule provides a check 
on the accuracy of payroll figures. 
Since the payroll unit becomes famil- 
iar with the various steps in the salary 


converted, on promotion, one step 
higher in the new salary range, i.e., 
5 per cent higher than the step he was 
in before being promoted. By contrast, 
in many non-integrated structures, we 
find that one employee, on promotion, 
is arbitrarily granted a 7 per cent or 
8 per cent increase, while another gets 
only 2 or 3 per cent because his salary 
before promotion is only one or two 
dollars lower than the base or begin- 
ning rate of his new position. 


schedule, it knows whether the 
amount being paid is correct simply 
by checking it against the particular 
range number and salary step assign- 
ment of the employee. 

4. Finally, the schedule facilitates 
budget planning. Since it is based on 
increments of 5 per cent, fairly accu- 
rate estimates of probable increases in 
salary costs from one fiscal period to 
the next can be made. 


Employee Activity Programs 


ORGANIZED EMPLOYEE ACTIVITIES PROGRAMS are firmly established in industry, judging 
from a survey recently conducted by Mill & Factory magazine. Of the 287 respon- 
dents, 68 per cent sponsor some kind of off-duty activities for their employees. 

Sports, by far the most common type of activity, are included in all the programs 
reported, and dances are sponsored by more than a quarter of the companies with 
programs. In addition, facilities for hobby development are provided by 14 per 
cent of the companies, movies by 12 per cent, and libraries by 11 per cent. Seventeen 
per cent of the companies have outings or picnics, and six per cent have Christmas 
parties for their employees. 

The expense of these activities is borne by the company in more than half of 
the cases reported, and another 36 per cent pay a portion of the costs. More than 
20 per cent of the companies provide the facilities (buildings, ball fields, etc.) for 
their programs. 

The survey indicates that employee activity programs appeal more to men than 
to women employees. In 46 per cent of the companies with programs, more than 
a quarter of the men take advantage of the recreation facilities that are available. 
In contrast, only 29 per cent of the companies report that more than a quarter of 
their female workers participate. 

It’s clear, however, that most of the companies are pleased with the results of 
their off-duty activities programs; more than half report that labor turnover has 
been cut, and 22 per cent find their absentee rates dropping. Other benefits cited 
by respondents include better morale (34 per cent), easier recruiting (32 per cent), 
and increased productivity (17 per cent). And only 9 per cent of the respondents 
feel that their programs have had no discernible effect. 





Management is already concerned about the high 
cost of fringe benefits—but the long-term implica- 
tions of policies that make employees more and 
more dependent upon the company for the satis- 
faction of their basic personal drives may be more 
disturbing still. 


Some Critical Reflections on 
The New Paternalism 


JERRY R. HOPPER 


Industrial Relations Analyst 
Indiana Oil Purchasing Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Tue annscare of labor relations has 
been altered almost beyond recogni- 
tion by the avalanche of benefits 
granted to labor since World War II. 
Hardly is a new benefit added before 
it is stretched to new degrees of liber- 
ality. Whether the employee does or 
does not “deserve” more benefits is a 
question that is outside the scope of 
this paper. The point to be empha- 
sized, rather, is that the employee is 
receiving more benefits which he feels 
he deserves in payment for his serv- 
ices to the company. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
trend toward more time off with pay, 
better medical and life insurance, and 
more liberal retirement benefits, to 
say nothing of better working condi- 
tions, has brought greater financial 
security to the wage worker and 
higher living standards than ever be- 


fore. Certainly this is a great achieve- 
ment and a symbol of our democracy. 
But it would be well to take stock 
at this point. Is there any end in sight 
to the increase in benefits? Are there 
any limits to the social and economic 
spheres that they impinge upon? 
Indeed it seems that these gratuities 
have gone beyond all expectations 
and, in many instances, even the de- 
mands of contemporary society. Con- 
sider the range of benefits available 
today: health insurance for the em- 
ployee and his family, death and 
accident insurance, insurance against 
loss of pay, educational assistance pro- 
grams, military service plans, recrea- 
tional areas, club houses, credit 
unions, retail buying facilities, peri- 
odic physical examinations, savings 
and profit-sharing programs, sever- 
ance bonuses and retirement funds, 
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and so on. If the individual is looking 
to his employer for “security,” he has 
found it. 


Paternalism: Old and New 

In the old days, some industries 
provided benefits to their employees 
in the form of company housing, 
stores, clinics, schools, parks, and 
other conveniences. Indeed, even to- 
day, there are examples of this rela- 
tionship. It is true that this type of 
paternalism often lent itself to exploi- 
tation, the worker and his family find- 
ing themselves more and more in 
debt to their benefactor. But it had its 
good side too, and this should not be 
overlooked. In many instances, the 
employee was given the advantages 
of cheap rent, health facilities, and 
food and clothing which he could not 
otherwise afford. In providing for 
these material needs, however, the 
employer failed to take account of one 
important factor: the necessity for the 
employee to satisfy his own personal 
needs and ambitions—a basic psycho- 
logical drive. 

The type of paternalism that exists 
today, though not so ostentatious in 
its expression as the earlier form, is 
also characterized by the employee’s 
dependence on his employer for the 
accomplishment of many of his basic 
personal drives. Other elements in the 
situation have changed, however. 
Hence a new relationship between 
employer and employee has emerged 
which I choose to call the “new pa- 
ternalism.” 

The changes that have occurred 
may be listed as follows: 
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1. The increased scope of benefits. 

2. A higher percentage of company 
contributions. 

3. The place of benefits in the social 
and economic framework. 

4. The changing attitudes of em- 
ployees toward management. 

5. The basis on which benefits are 
given. 

One result of the increased scope of 
benefits is that the employee feels 
little, if any, need to provide for his 
own security, whether monetary or 
otherwise. A well-balanced benefit 
program is one which does not take 
away the individual’s motivation to 
play an active role in looking after 
himself. There is a natural tendency 
—involuntary in many cases—to shift 
the responsibility to whoever is foot- 
ing the bill. 

It can be argued, of course, that the 
employee has a feeling of accomplish- 
ment in receiving benefits because 
they are directly related to, if not an 
integral part of, the compensation due 
him for work performed. How much 
truth there is in this argument would 
be difficult to determine. The fact 
remains that any sense of accomplish- 
ment derived from benefits provided 
by the employer can be only partial— 
a feeling of secondary or co-accom- 
plishment. 

If benefit plans are in large measure 
non-contributory—and the trend is 
steadily and decisively in that direc- 
tion—an educational program should 
be introduced to influence the em- 
ployee to plan for his own personal 
savings, advanced education, and 
retirement needs. Above all, he must 
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not be allowed to trade his identity 
and independence for the anonymous 
role of a parasite upon a socialized 
society. 

Such a possibility is all the greater 
in that management itself has pro- 
moted this trend in order to win the 
loyalty of its employees and secure its 
own position on top of the competi- 
tive pile. 

A case in point is the periodic phys- 
ical examination of employees at com- 
pany expense. Who should be more 
interested in maintaining his good 
health, and thus his job security, than 
the employee himself? In those in- 
stances where it is company policy to 
give periodic re-examinations for its 
own protection, care should be taken 
to avoid extending the examination 
beyond the limits defined by this pur- 
pose. Such examinations often involve 
more than the necessary diagnostic 
procedures and hence leave no part 
of the financial obligation to the ex- 
aminee himself. 

Even more relevant is union think- 
ing in this area and its effects on the 
attitudes of employees, since this is 
perhaps the most influential factor 
among both organized and unorgan- 
ized groups. 

The thinking projected by the 
union leaderships is that the employer 
is morally responsible for the over-all 
welfare of his employees and this 
thinking seems to have filtered down 
into the labor force. Evidences of dis- 
content and resentment are seen even 
in plants with empty grievance folders 
and seemingly perfect employee rela- 
tions. If new benefits are offered by a 


company, the employees are rarely sat- 
isfied. More often than not, the ques- 
tion will be asked, “Why didn’t we get 
this sooner?” It is surely not necessary 
to expound on the fact that employee 
loyalty and morale cannot be bought 
with bigger and better benefits. Yet 
industry continues to pick up the ball 
and offer more benefits after labor 
has dropped it in favor of wages or 
working conditions. 


Defining the Employer-Employee 
Relationship 

How much attention is given to the 
ultimate ends of an all-inclusive bene- 
fit program? How often do the 
policy-makers take into account the 
long-term aspects other than costs? 
Unfortunately, the major considera- 
tion seems to be merely, “the compe- 
tition is offering it, and in order to 
maintain employee morale, we had 
best follow.” Thus the race is on— 
down a road with no end in sight. 

Conspicuously absent in the usual 
approach to benefits are the systematic 
direction, the clearly defined purposes 
and objectives that characterize other 
phases of business such as research, 
production, and sales. Some serious 
thinking on these matters is urgently 
required. To what extent should the 
company be obligated to the employee 
over and above the actual working 
wage? Is the company morally liable 
for the health and welfare of the em- 
ployee? If so, to what degree? To 
what extent should the employee 
assume responsibilty for the planning 
and payment of his health and retire- 
ment? Are current benefit plans func- 
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tioning within the limits of their 
original purpose? What have the 
benefit plans achieved for the com- 
pany? 

Before these questions can be an- 
swered, a basic theory which sets out 
the framework for the employee- 
employer relationship needs to be de- 
veloped. 

In formulating such a theory, pri- 
mary consideration must be given to 
the individual, the functional unit of 
the organization. Any theory that 
does not recognize human individual- 
ity is bound to fail. It is up to man- 
agement to evince a proper respect for 
its employees, both as individuals and 
as members of the work group, and 
to make this attitude inescapably clear 
to the employees themselves. To do 
this, however, management must keep 
informed about employee attitudes 
through an efficient communication 
program. Management must be able 
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to distinguish between needs and 
wants and must avoid making deci- 
sions as to what is best for employees 
merely on the basis of its own feel- 
ings in the matter. 

This approach must be grounded in 
conviction and clearly defined, yet 
flexible enough to permit adjustments 
to an ever-changing society. 

Ideally, the policy-making groups of 
labor and management should sit 
down together and try to formulate a 
basic theory of mutual responsibility 
and obligation. Short of that, how- 
ever, it would be a measure of prog- 
ress for management to undertake a 
systematic self-analysis with this para- 
mount question in mind: What is our 
long-range responsibility to the em- 
ployee? If this question is faced realis- 
tically, the infinite may be reduced to 
the finite and objectives set which 
will give a sense of direction and of 
ultimate accomplishment. 


Employee Dishonesty on the Rise 


THE INCREASE in employee dishonesty and embezzlement constitutes a growing 
business hazard, reports The Journal of Commerce. Over $500 million were lost last 
year through dishonest workers, according to one estimate. Nationally, police 
records indicate that embezzlement fraud arrests have increased 40 per cent in 
the last five years. 

One reason for the growth of embezzlements is simply that everything else 
has grown—larger businesses are handling more money. Another is the labor 
shortage, which has forced employers to be less selective in hiring. 

Embezzlement is seldom caused by financial hardship, say crime experts. In the 
majority of cases, the employee who appropriates company funds does so in 
order to finance luxuries he cannot honestly afford. Gambling is often at the root 
of an employee dishonesty loss. 





Whether a man wears a hat as he goes about his job 
or works with his shirt sleeves rolled up may seem 
no great matter. But it can point up some hierarchi- 
cal distinctions that are not always apparent in the 
organization chart. 


How They Dress on the Job: 
Clues to the Informal Organization 


FRANK J. JASINSKI 


Technology Project 
Yale University 


Te various ways in which people 
dress for work, and the degree to 
which they conform to—or depart 
from—organizational codes in this re- 
spect have some interesting implica- 
tions that are seldom recognized. 
Most of us are aware, of course, of 
the basic distinctions implied in the 
terms, “white collar” and “blue col- 
lar.” But the importance of the subtle 
differences that exist within each of 
these broad groups is often over- 
looked. 

An accepted mode of dress in office 
or plant serves two major purposes: 

1. It provides a cue or clue to the 
identity of the individual and his 
position in the organization. 

. It establishes an immediately recog- 
nizable level of achievement which 
elicits the “right” behavior from oth- 
ers and thus is rewarding to the 
wearer. 

In other words, clothes are a status 
symbol, though they are frequently 
omitted from the lists of symbols in 
which the literature abounds. Thus 


Viteles has described “A Ready Guide 
for Evaluating Executives” prepared 
by K. B. Bernhardt of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company. Among the out- 
ward and visible signs of achievement 
at different organizational levels listed 
in this “guide” were briefcases, office 
desks, office tables, carpeting, plant 
stands, vacuum water bottles, library, 
shoe-shine service, and parking spaces. 
No mention was made of clothes." 

Although lists of this kind are, for 
the most part, not intended to be 
taken seriously, the importance of 
such signs of status is well recognized. 
The objective observer can and often 
does poke fun at them. Nevertheless, 
they are highly valued and structured 
within the organization. 

Status symbols can also take in- 
tangible forms, such as the privilege 
of not having to punch a time clock, 
the freedom to “take a break” any 
time during the day, and certain 


1M. S. Viteles, “What Raises a Man’s Morale?” 
PERSONNEL, January, 1954. 
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fringe benefits which are granted to 
one group but not another. 

While the significance of these sym- 
bols, both to the employee and to the 
organization as a whole is generally 
well understood, clothes as a status 
symbol have been relatively ignored. 


Clothes as Status Symbols 


Even Barnard, the noted authority 
on organization, has not recognized 
the function of dress in the organiza- 
tion. After listing “insignia and other 
public indicia of status” as one of 
five parts of the “organization ap- 
paratus by which status is established 
and maintained,” he writes: 

Insignia and other indicia of status 
are nearly universal in military or- 
ganization, especially in time of war, 
and in many religious organizations, 
especially as to the clergy. They are 
also used in many educational organi- 
zations on ceremonial occasions. They 
are little used in civil governmental 
organizations (except by the depart- 
ments for police and fire protection) 
or in business organizations except for 
the wearing of union labor insignia in 
many trades and, in Europe, distinctive 
garb for those employed in some 
trades.” 

The social scientists have also been 
slow to recognize the significance of 
the way people dress at work. Some, 
like Gardner and Moore, have shown 
a general awareness of it. Although 
their book, Human Relations in In- 
dustry, actually had little to say about 
the subject, the dust jacket and title 


*Cf. J. M. Black and H. C. Capos, “The 
White-Collar Employee—He’s Doing All Right,” 
PERSONNEL, September, 1952. 

*C. L. Barnard, Organization and Management, 
Harvard University Press (1948), p. 211. 
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page were enlivened by sketches 
showing the differences in the clothes 
worn by employees at different or- 
ganizational levels. Thus the work- 
ers wore overalls, but no tie or hat, 
and the lead man the same; the fore- 
man wore a shirt, slacks, and a tie; 
to this garb, the general foreman 
added a jacket and the superintendent, 
a hat, while the plant manager was 
somewhat facetiously resplendent in 
a top hat, tails, and striped pants.* 

Mills, who stressed one aspect of 
clothes in the title of his book, White 
Collar, asserts that the lack of stabil- 
ity in status and the mass production 
of clothes have nullified their former 
purpose of “keeping all things in their 
places.” He does note, however, the 
obvious differences between wage- 
workers and those employed in “of- 
fice” work: 

White-collar people’s claims to pres- 
tige are expressed, as their name im- 
plies by their style of appearance. 
Their occupations enable and require 
them to wear street clothes at work. 
Although they may be expected to 
dress somewhat somberly, still, their 
working attire is not a uniform, or dis- 
tinct from clothing generally suitable 
for street wear. The standardization 
and mass production of fashionable 
clothing have wiped out many distinc- 
tions that were important up to the 
twentieth century, but they have not 
eliminated the distinctions still typical 
between white-collar and wage-worker. 
The wage-worker may wear standard- 
ized street clothes off the job, but the 


white-collar worker wears them on the 
job as well.® 


*B. B. Gardner and D. G. Moore, Human 
Relations in Industry, Richard D. Irwin (1950). 


®C. W. Mills, White Collar, Oxford University 
Press (1951), p. 241. 














In passing, it may be noted that 
this distinction does not apply in one 
familiar industrial situation. Newspa- 
per pictures of the signing of some 
labor agreement more often than not 
show the union representatives 
dressed in their “Sunday best” with 
suits, white shirts, and ties, while the 
company men are seen without their 
coats and with their sleeves rolled up. 
Presumably, the union representa- 
tives are trying to establish their 
equality by dressing as they think 
their management counterparts do. 
The management representatives, on 
the other hand, “dress down” for the 
occasion, either because they are try- 
ing to establish how hard they work 
or in order to take advantage of the 
“old shoe” technique. 

A few social scientists have identi- 
fied modes of dress in some detail 
and have recognized that these are 
patterns enforced by the group. There 
is a tendency, however, to view them 
as cultural idiosyncrasies without 
delving too deeply into their organi- 
zational implications. Thus, Miller 
and Form describe the patterns in 
one organization as follows: 

This factor of clothing may be carried 

out to a ludicrous degree. In a small 

garage that the authors studied a wide 
gamut of clothing symbolized grada- 
tions of status. The owner worked in 
his “business suit.” The stock and order 
clerk wore no special uniform but had 
to remove his coat and worked in his 
shirt sleeves. The supervisor of the 
mechanics in the shop also removed his 
coat, but he wore a very non-func- 
tional piece of clothing, a white smock. 

The mechanics wore full-length blue 

jumpers, and the apprentices and 
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clean-up men wore overalls or discarded 
clothing of darker hues. Although this 
hierarchy was not formally instituted, 
it was nonetheless scrupulously ob- 
served. No one could presume to rise 
above his status by wearing the cos- 
tume “inappropriate” to his job.° 
In his study of a machine shop, 
Zaleznik reports that it had an estab- 
lished dress code that was enforced 
even though the workers repeatedly 
asserted that they were free to choose 


what to wear. 
Similar in nature ...as a symbol of 
a machinist’s prestige was the machin- 
ist’s coat—a long-sleeved, button-down, 
knee-length garment. A number of the 
men stated that it made little differ- 
ence what a person wore in the shop; 
it was a matter of his own choosing. 
Those who said this, if they wore 
aprons, pointed out that it cost 10 cents 
to get a fresh apron, the standard shop 
apparel ... while it cost 25 cents, for 
a coat; and if anyone wanted to spend 
the extra 15 cents for a coat, that was 
his business. To a large extent, the 
men stated it was up to each man to 
determine what he wore. Significantly 
enough, however, only four men wore 
coats. These men were Axel, Ron, 
Steve, and George. In other words, all 
the machinists in the top two pay 
grades with one exception, Jim, differ- 


entiated themselves from the other 
workers by wearing a coat instead of 
an apron. 


One day Vito (a newcomer) got a coat 
in place of his usual apron. He wore 
the coat for one week, but then went 
back to an apron. The men still felt it 
was a matter of individual choice, yet 
individual choice seemed to be a func- 
tion of group codes and an individual’s 
desire to conform to these codes. While 
no one said as much, Vito’s behavior in 
switching to a coat did not seem quite 


*D. C. Miller and W. H. Form, Industrial 
Sociology, Harper and Brothers (1951), p. 356. 
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appropriate, given his job status in the 

plant.’ 

To summarize the discussion thus 
far, little has been written about the 
dress codes that prevail in business 
and industry. A number of authors 
have pointed out the obvious differ- 
ences between white- and blue-collar 
workers. A few social scientists have 
noted that there may be a whole series 
of gradations in clothing to match 
“job status” levels. They have also in- 
dicated that these dress codes may 
exist without employees being con- 
sciously aware that they conform to 
them, and that there are strong sanc- 
tions to maintain and enforce the pre- 
vailing codes. 

Why is this so? Other authors have 
suggested that it is because clothes are 
a status symbol—people are rewarded 
by being able to wear a garb that iden- 
tifies them with a certain level of 
achievement. Thus the worker in 
Zaleznik’s machine shop who tried 
to adopt the style of dressing of a 
higher level was forced to abandon 
it. 


Dress Codes as Aids to Organization 


In this writer’s experience, clothes 
also function as a cue to behavior. In 
a larger organization, modes of dress 
indicate what behavior to extend and 
to expect from other individuals. Thus 
a staff man can walk into the shop 
and readily identify the foreman of 
a particular section if consistent dress 
codes prevail. In fact, staff men some- 
times adopt the clothing style of their 





"hi Zaleznik, Worker Satisfaction and Develop- 
ment, Harvard Business School (1956), p. 21. 
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line counterparts. This helps to 
identify relationships as well as indi- 
viduals. 

In the course of his study of fore- 
men on an automobile assembly line 
on the East Coast,’ the writer noted 
that the line organization dressed as 
follows: the foremen wore slacks, 
white shirts with the cuffs buttoned, 
and a tie; the general foreman added 
a jacket; the department superintend- 
ent wore both a jacket and a hat; 
and the production manager doffed 
both hat and coat and rolled up his 
shirt sleeves. 

Most of the staff men in this plant 
wore clothing idcneical with the line 
people they dcalt with most regu- 
larly. For example, the time study 
men looked like foremen and the 
time study director like the general 
foreman. The employment manager, 
who worked in his shirt sleeves in 
the personnel office, always put on a 
coat and hat whenever he went into 
the plant; the suggestions director 
wore the same clothes as a foreman, 
and the safety director as a general 
foreman. The personnel manager, on 
the other hand, was the only man in 
the plant who dressed like the produc- 
tion manager—no hat, no coat, and 
sleeves rolled up. 

Not only was it possible at this 
plant to reproduce the organization 
chart through these various modes of 
dress, but it was also possible to dia- 
gram the horizontal relationships be- 
*Other aspects of this study are reported in 
the author’s doctoral dissertation, Status and 
Role of Assembly Line Foremen, submitted 


to the Department of Anthropology, Yale 
University, 1955. 











tween line and staff personnel which 
did not appear on the formal organi- 
zation chart. 

Thus far, we have noted: 

1. Distinctive modes of dress exist in 
business and industrial organizations. 

2. They help to identify the individual's 
rank in the organization. 

3. They may also help to identify hori- 
zontal relationships between line and 
staff—relationships which do not ap- 
pear on the formal organization 
chart. 

4. Distinctive garb may increase group 
solidarity and, presumably, group mo- 
rale. 

5. Clothing styles are symbols of status 
and achievement, and hence are re- 
warding to the individual. 

6. Employees who seek to raise their 
standing by adopting the style of 
dressing of a higher-status group may 
be compelled to revert to the garb 
appropriate to their actual ranking 
in the organization. 


What Happens When the 
Code is Violated? 

These modes of dress are seldom 
formally established; they develop and 
are maintained informally. Neverthe- 
less, they can help to achieve the or- 
ganization’s objectives. Some man- 
agements, aware of their significance, 
have formally recognized them to the 
extent of providing foremen, for ex- 
ample, with white shirts imprinted 
with the company insignia and the 
foreman’s name. Others have tried to 
gain some measure of stability dur- 
ing periods of rapid expansion, or 
when confronted by a highly mobile 
labor market, by maintaining the in- 
formally established dress patterns. 

The author encountered an inter- 
esting example of this in an airframe 
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plant on the West Coast. He had an 
acquaintance there—a young man 
who had been “in airplanes” for 
about 10 years and had been an in- 
spector at this particular plant for 
three years. Thus far, he had failed 
to win a promotion. Having recently 
completed the study of a plant where 
the dress codes were fairly rigid, the 
author hit upon the possibility of tak- 
ing advantage of a similar pattern 
at the aircraft plant. 

The pattern was as follows: sun- 
tan trousers and shirts, but no tie, for 
inspectors; slacks and sports shirts for 
lead men; slacks, white shirts, and 
ties for assistant foremen; and the 
same, plus a jacket, for the foreman. 

It was suggested to the inspector 
that he report for work the following 
Monday wearing slacks and a white 
shirt, but no tie. In this manner, he 
would by-pass the next highest level, 
lead man, without going so far as to 
adopt the full garb of an assistant 
foreman. 

Realizing that it was a calculated 
risk, the inspector fell in with the sug- 
gestion. The first day, the women in 
the production departments whistled 
every time he went by. Where was he 
going “all dressed up,” they wanted 
to know. 

At the same time, however, there 
were rumors that the inspector was 
about to be promoted. As the days 
went by, the conviction grew that he 
was now on the “inside track” and 
that some change was forthcoming. 

None of his departmental superiors 
made any comments about his new 
way of dressing. On Wednesday, how- 
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ever, one of his former supervisors, a 
general foreman who was now in an- 
other department, came up to him 
and asked: “Aren’t you confused?” 

Forearmed against some such ques- 
tion, the inspector answered: “Yes, 
and I’m going to stay that way!” 

Nothing else was said and the gen- 
eral foreman went on his way. 

The next day, the inspector’s assist- 
ant foreman called him into the of- 
fice and offered him the choice of 
either a job as inspector in another, 
more desirable department or the job 
of lead inspector in his present de- 
partment. 

On Monday—a week after the 
change in clothing—the inspector re- 
ported to work, still in slacks, white 
shirt, but no tie, as a lead inspector. 
The company had invoked the “merit 
and ability” clause of the labor agree- 
ment to promote him over two other 
inspectors with greater seniority. 

Here then was an example of an 
employee who deliberately violated the 
existing codes by adopting a style of 
dressing of nearly two organizational 
levels above him. What happened? 
First, his fellow workers, by ribbing 
him, tried to make him go back to 
his former, “more proper” garb; man- 
agement tried, informally, to do the 
same through the intervention of a 
former superior. 

When these efforts failed, the de- 
partment tried to resolve the disrup- 
tive problem either by removing it 
(transfer to another department) or 
by making the job status fit the dress 
pattern a little more closely (promo- 
tion to lead inspector). Because labor 
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was scarce, management refrained 
from using a third alternative—firing 
the renegade inspector. 

It should be emphasized that these 
tactics succeeded in this particular case 
because of a number of special condi- 
tions. The company was expanding, 
the labor market was “tight,” and the 
inspector had a good background and 
work history. In this generally fluid 
situation, management relied on the 
existing dress codes to supply some 
measure of stability and thus sought 
to maintain them. 


Some Implications for Management 


Awareness of existing dress codes 
and what they mean to individuals, 
groups, and the organization as a 
whole can be helpful to management 
at several levels. 

Prevailing styles of dress can be a 
means of identifying informal groups 
which cut across formal divisions and 
might not otherwise be determined. 
They may also indicate hierarchical 
differences as the informal group per- 
ceives them—which is not necessarily 
the way management evaluates them. 
Finally, a study of the existing codes 
may reveal informally established 
channels, especially between line and 
staff—relationships that are not usu- 
ally apparent in the formal organiza- 
tion. 

Further, an: awareness on the part 
of management of these codes may 
help to pinpoint cases of individual 
maladjustment to the organization. 
The new employee may not realize 
what clothes are appropriate for him 
to wear, and may remain an outsider 














if, unknowingly, he violates the 
group norm. While it is not suggested 
that new employees be told precisely 
what they should or should not wear, 
the subject might well be brought 
up, if need be, in a counseling pro- 
gram. 

It should perhaps be emphasized 
that though management may con- 
sciously provide status symbols in the 
form of clothing, such as distinctive 
shirts for foremen, a systematic but 
artificial attempt to introduce sym- 
bols of this kind may not be success- 
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ful. This would depend, to a con- 
siderable extent, on the climate of the 
organization in question. 

Nor should this report be construed 
as an assist for those who want to 
manipulate. Such was far from its 
intention. Nevertheless, it is hoped 
that it will help those who are inter- 
ested in understanding people and 
organizations somewhat better; if 
nothing else, it may perhaps stimulate 
the intellectual curiosity of those who 
like to observe the passing industrial 
scene. 





Unionization of Engineers: A Correction 


To The Editors: 

In the article, “Why Engineers Join 
Unions,” by John E. Taft in your 
September-October issue, the author 
made the following statement (page 70): 

Today, approximately 50,000 engineers 

and scientists in the United States have 

voluntarily decided to represent their in- 
terests to management through the me- 
dium of collective bargaining. Among 
them are some of the finest technical 
brains in the country, members of the 
engineering staffs of TWA, Boeing, Lock- 
heed, Douglas, Convair, Arma, Sperry, 

RCA, Western Electric... 

I am interested in learning the source 
of this information since representatives 
of TWA’s engineering staff do not 
bargain collectively with management, 
and no union is certified to represent 
them. 


Possibly this misinformation about 
TWA developed because our Flight En- 
gineers, acting as flight crew members 
on-board aircraft, are organized, as is 
common in the airline industry. 

It would be appreciated if the erro- 
neous impression you have created could 
be corrected in a subsequent issue. 

Joun P. Meap 

Director—Personnel and 

Industrial Relations 

Trans World Airlines 

Kansas City, Mo. 
(The statement to which Mr. Mead 
refers was accepted by us in good faith 
as coming from a recognized authority 
on engineering unions. The erroneous 
inclusion of TWA in this list of organ- 
ized engineering staffs is regretted.— 
Ep.) 








The importance which the individual employee at- 
taches to his title is generally recognized and can, 
in fact, be overstressed. Less often considered, but 
probably of greater significance, is the value of job 
titles as guides in organization and management. 


Setting up and Maintaining an 
Effective Job-Title Program 


D. D. CANTOR 


Evaluation and Compensation Administrator 


Brookhaven National Laboratory 


Tue task oF establishing and main- 
taining job titles has long been con- 
sidered an integral part of job de- 
scription and evaluation. It is now 
being recognized, however, that in 
actuality titles serve a variety of pur- 
poses, over and above those that come 
within the scope of the personnel 
administrator. Among their chief 
uses are: 


1. Assisting in the definition of a job. 

2. Establishing the proper relationship 
between the’ job and others within 
the salary structure. 

3. Facilitating comparisons with similar 
jobs in other companies or in- 
dustries. 

4. Serving as guides to the organization 
and administration of a department, 
division, or group. 

5. Helping to form lines of promotion 
or transfer, and to select and train 
employees. 

6. Contributing to the personal satis- 
faction of the individual on the job. 

7. Endowing the job with accurate and 
adequate professional standing. 
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In other words, whether they have 
been designed to serve these ends or 
not, job titles are of concern to man- 
agement as a whole, as well as to the 
individual job holder and the busi- 
ness community at large. The forma- 
tion and maintenance of the job title 
system have thus become an im- 
portant management responsibility. 

In fulfilling this responsibility, 
management should first scrutinize 
its job titles, to make certain that 
they are adequate for the uses to be 
made of them. The purposes listed 
above cover several broad categories. 
The first three are concerned with 
the use of titles to facilitate salary 
administration. While, of course, job 
content may not be apparent from 
titles alone, these are nevertheless use- 
ful as quick-reference tags, enabling 
job comparisons to be made without 
lengthy re-examinations of job de- 
scriptions. This type of comparison 
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has often been criticized. Actually, 
the fault lies not in the procedure, 
but in the possibility that the titles 
being compared are not accurate. If 
titles are kept current and correct, 
the danger of false comparisons is 
minimized, and considerable  efh- 
ciency is gained. Accurate titles are 
also extremely useful in salary survey 
work, similarly saving much time 
that would otherwise be spent in 
continual reference to job descrip- 
tions. 


Titles as Guides to Organization 


In the second category, we have 
titles as guides in organization and 
management. When titles are uni- 
formly applied, inconsistencies in or- 
ganizational lines at once become 
plain. If the title is correct, but the 
job appears inconsistent with those 
in similar departments or groups, the 
possible organizational imbalance can 
readily be seen. Past errors of ad- 
ministration can quickly be spotted 
also. Thus, where the title of “man- 
ager” instead of “supervisor,” has 
been established merely to secure a 
raise in salary for the incumbent, 
the need for adjustment immediately 
stands out. 

Furthermore, specific titles help to 
clarify lines of employee movement, 
from initial selection through train- 
ing, transfer, and promotion. Under 
normal conditions, it is much easier 
to employ someone for the job of 
“shop machinist” than to find a 
“metal-working technician.” It is also 
easier to train him. Outside training 
aids and information can be secured 


Job Titles: The Basic Rules 
JOB TITLES—once looked upon as 


the exclusive province of the personnel 
department—are more and more being 
recognized as a general management 
responsibility. 

A job title system that will quickly 
prove its worth in better organizational 
effectiveness, salary administration, and 
employee morale can be established, says 
the author, by following these basic 
principles: 

B® Titles should clearly indicate the 
field of activity, and the relation- 
ship of the job to that field. 

B& Titles must be uniform through- 
out the organization. 

> Titles must be kept current. 

®& All jobs which are composed of 
basically the same or similar re- 


sponsibilities should carry the same 
title. 





more readily if they are to be used 
for a specific job. The standardiza- 
tion, then, that comes from a _ uni- 
form and adequate title plan readily 
lends itself to consistent administra- 
tive procedures. 

The third category is concerned 
with the impact of titles on employee 
satisfaction and morale. Many studies 
have shown that titles have a signi- 
ficant effect on the employee’s rela- 
tionships with his fellow-workers 
and with his social group. On the 
other hand, this aspect may easily be 
overemphasized. If an employee has 
to be called a “manager” simply for 
the sake of boosting his morale, we 
have the same problem as when a 
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change in title is used to justify a 
raise in salary. A management that 
relies on title modification and 
changes to satisfy individual needs 
cannot long retain a consistent and 
accurate job-title program. 

Since, as has been pointed out, 
titles serve a variety of uses, the ques- 
tion may well be raised whether a 
title fulfilling one purpose might not 
be misleading in another context. Is 
it not possible, for example, that a 
title designed to lend professional 
standing to a job may confuse pro- 
motion lines? This is, of course, pos- 
sible, but it does not necessarily 
follow. A system can be established 
that will be accurate, consistent, and 
practical. And the full utilization of 
titles is of sufficient importance to 
management to justify the effort 
involved in their selection and ap- 
plication. 


A Two-Part Approach 


As a basic precept, a title may be 
viewed as having two aspects. The 
first indicates the field of activity in 
which the job falls and the second 
the relationship of the job to that 
field. Many standard titles contain 
only one word; nevertheless, closer 
examination will show that both 
aspects are either covered by the one 
word (as the title, Buyer or Ac- 
countant), or implied by common 
usage (as in the title, Foreman, where 
the section or unit supervised is un- 
derstood without being stated). The 
title that adequately covers the field 
involved and the relationship of the 
job to the field will, almost without 
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exception, fulfill the purposes enu- 
merated above. 

It should be noted that this precept 
is complicated by semantics. Indi- 
viduals vary, sometimes widely, in 
their interpretation of words. This is 
especially apparent in the second, or 
relationship, part of the title. For 
example, the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles lists four different des- 
ignations for the position responsible 
for interviewing, referring, and hir- 
ing personnel: Director, Supervisor, 
Manager, and Superintendent; and a 
recent AMA salary survey showed 
six different relationship titles for this 
same job: Manager, General Super- 
visor, Director, Administrator, Super- 
visor, and Specialist. No doubt, each 
organization has its own good rea- 
sons for preferring one of these varia- 
tions. Which particular one is selected 
is unimportant, provided the relation- 
ship title is consistently adhered to 
within the organization. So long as 
the connotation is uniformly under- 
stood, whether a man is called a 
Manager, or an Administrator, or a 
Director, no internal problems will 
follow. 

This two-part approach to titling 
makes it possible to use one relation- 
ship term at many different levels. 
For example, an organization can 
have foremen in several different 
labor grades, depending not on the 
“foreman” part of the title, but on 
the operation for which each job is 
responsible. It can also have an Em- 
ployment Manager, a Department 
Manager, and an Office Manager. 
Though each may be in a different 
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salary grade, the use of the term 
“manager” clearly and uniformly de- 
scribes the relationship of the job to 
the field involved. 


Keeping Titles Up to Date 


Titles must not only be correct in 
their initial application, but must also 
be kept current. If this is done, they 
help to determine whether or not 
the job content phase of salary ad- 
ministration is up-to-date. For ex- 
ample, the job of Shipping Foreman, 
to which the responsibility for re- 
ceiving and warehousing has been 
added, is an expanded position re- 
quiring re-description and _ perhaps 
re-evaluation. The old title is inade- 
quate and should be revised to reflect 
this increased responsibility. Titles 
that are kept current and accurate can 
thus help to point out potential needs 
for position re-evaluation. 

Still another phase of this problem 
is the use of broad as opposed to 
restrictive titles. The all-inclusive 
title, at one extreme, and the rigidly 
tight one on the other, do not lend 
themselves to good administration. 
The too-broad title ends up by be- 
coming virtually meaningless: it has 


to cover so many jobs that it bears 
a close relationship to none. For ex- 
ample, the title Material Handler may 
be used to cover all the packaging 
and shipping functions in a depart- 
ment. Since these can range from 
simple hand packing through inspec- 
tion of packed goods up to lift- 
truck operator, the title is quite use- 
less for any of the purposes dis- 
cussed here. 

On the other hand, a salary sched- 
ule can become unnecessarily in- 
volved, complex, and cumbersome if 
a new title is used to cover every 
little divergence in the functions per- 
formed. Even the job of janitor could 
be designated by several different 
titles according to such minor varia- 
tions as the area covered, the tools 
and equipment used, the © shift 
worked, and so on. Over-restrictive- 
ness, in fact, is as undesirable as the 
too-broad approach. A correct title 
plan will avoid both extremes, and 
produce titles restrictive enough to 
identify the functions involved, yet 
broad enough to avoid cluttering the 
salary structure with non-usable dis- 
tinctions. 








Under direct questioning, the terminating employee 
may be noncommittal about his real reason for 
leaving, or take refuge in some conventional ex- 
cuse. The skillful use of non-directive techniques 
can often help to uncover the true facts. 


The Non-Directive Exit Interview 


ERWIN SCHOENFELD 


Ix RECENT YEARS, the exit interview has 
been widely adopted in industry, 
primarily as a means of pinpointing 
shortcomings in the company’s work- 
ing conditions, policies, and person- 
nel techniques. On the whole, it is gen- 
erally agreed that a formal exit-inter- 
view program can be a distinct aid to 
management—though it is well recog- 
nized, of course, that the departing 
employee does not necessarily “tell all,” 
and may indeed go to considerable 
lengths to conceal the very facts which 
the company is most interested in find- 
ing out. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
suggest that one reason for the failure 
of the exit interview to uncover the 
kind of information management is 
particularly looking for lies in the use 
of traditional directive interviewing 
techniques. In the author’s experience, 
non-directive techniques, selectively 
used, can often prove more effective in 
establishing the kind of rapport that 
is needed. 

Employees respond to the exit inter- 
view in different ways. Some find it 
relatively easy to talk freely to the 
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interviewer. An employee who is quit- 
ting of his own accord may welcome 
the chance to get a lot of things off 
his chest and to tell a representative 
of the company exactly how he feels 
about it. Similarly, one who has been 
viewer, using directive techniques, can 
fired may have a psychological need to 
justify himself by giving vent to his 
feelings. In such cases, a good inter- 
usually obtain plenty of valuable in- 
formation. 

On the other hand, many employees 
are reluctant or unable to let them- 
selves go in this way. Some shrink 
from burning their bridges behind 
them; others, afraid lest they be given 
an unsatisfactory reference, say as little 
as possible. Sometimes, an employee 
may have repressed his feelings so 
long that, even at the final interview, 
he cannot bring himself to release 
them. Such an employee is likely to 
give some socially acceptable reason 
for leaving—one that is easily formu- 
lated and serves to cover up the basic 
reason for his dissatisfaction. Again, 
complex dynamic factors may prevent 
the employee from expressing himself. 
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Basic Principles of Non-Directive Interviewing 


Western Electric’s counselors advocate that the following principles be followed 
in applying non-directive techniques to industry: 
> The interviewer should listen to the speaker in a patient and friendly, but 


intelligently critical manner. 


> The interviewer should not display any kind of authority. 

> The interviewer should not give advice or moral admonition. 

> The interviewer should not argue with the speaker. 

> The interviewer should talk or ask questions only under certain conditions: 


(a) To help the person talk. 


(b) To relieve any fears or anxieties on the part of the speaker which may 
be affecting his relation to the interviewer. 
(c) To praise the interviewee for reporting his thoughts and feelings ac- 


curately. 


(d) To veer the discussion to some topic which has been omitted or neglected. 
(e) To discuss implicit assumptions, if this is advisable. 





He may feel that were he to divulge 
his real reasons or feelings he would 
not be understood or might be 
laughed at. 

These vague, undefined feelings and 
attitudes and inarticulate explanations 
may veil matters of major importance 
to the company. It is with the em- 
ployees who fall into these categories 
that the non-directive interview has 
been found more effective than tradi- 
tional techniques in establishing rap- 
port. 


Non-Directive Techniques 

Non-directive techniques are not 
new, of course, to industry. They have 
been effectively used in industrial 
counseling programs, such as that at 
the Hawthorne Plant of the Western 
Electric Company, as well as in em- 
ployment interviews, in a number of 
companies. Though much less widely 
used in exit interviews, non-directive 
methods are ideally suited to this pur- 
pose also. 


The essence of the non-directive in- 
terview is the establishment of a free 
and permissive atmosphere. Hence, 
the interviewer must possess and 
demonstrate a warm and responsive 
attitude. Whatever the employee 
chooses to say during the interview 
must be accepted by the interviewer 
without comment. The interviewer 
should offer neither criticism nor ar- 
gument. Nor should he defend the 
company, no matter what the em- 
ployee may say. 

In using non-directive techniques, 
the interviewer does not coerce or 
pressure the employee; rather he ac- 
cepts whatever the employee says. 
He recognizes and responds to the 
employee’s feelings and attitudes and 
restates and clarifies them. As the 
employee senses that he is being ac- 
cepted by the interviewer and discov- 
ers that he is not being exposed to 
the hostile situation he had expected, 
he ceases to repress many of his feel- 
ings and so is helped to release him- 
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self further. The interviewer contin- 
ues to encourage this free expression 
by accepting what the employee says 
and restating his feelings, as before. 

It should be noted that, in applying 
non-directive techniques, it is usually 
necessary to fall back on more direc- 
tive methods from time to time. Occa- 
sionally, the interviewer will find it 
helpful to direct the discussion on to 
some specific topic, or to steer it away 
from seeming irrelevancies. 


Preparing for the Interview 

Before the actual exit interview takes 
place, the personnel representative 
should familiarize himself with the 
departing employee’s record and back- 
ground. In addition to a review of the 
employee’s personnel records, this 
should include a talk with his imme- 
diate supervisor. Before he starts his 
discussion with the employee, the in- 
terviewer should have a fairly good 
idea of the topics and points he wishes 
to talk about. 

Though, as has been said, the pri- 
mary function of the non-directive 
exit interview is to allow for a free 
and relatively unguided discussion, 
the company may wish to obtain cer- 
tain information that needs to be spe- 
cifically brought out. Such informa- 
tion may fall into one or other of the 
following categories: 

. Working conditions. 

. Duties of the job. 

- Compensation. 

. Advancement. 

. Supervision. 

. Training. 

. Grievances. 

. Employee benefits. 

. Special departmental problems. 
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If, for example, the employee’s de- 
partment has a specific problem—say, 
poor morale, high number of griev- 
ances, or excessive turnover—the inter- 
viewer may decide beforehand to 
initiate the discussion accordingly. 


Conducting the Interview 
The most crucial part of the exit 
interview is its beginning. Here, how- 
ever, there are no hard and fast rules. 
How the interviewer should act de- 
pends on numerous factors, of which 
the employee’s frame of mind and the 
previous relationship, if any, that 
existed between him and the inter- 
viewer are only two. Basically, how- 
ever, the interviewer should make the 
employee feel at ease and endeavor 
to get him into a conversational mood. 
He should convey the idea that any- 
thing the employee wants to talk 
about is perfectly all right and accept- 
able. For example, he might begin by 
saying: 
I hear you’re leaving the company 


today. Would you like to tell me 
about it? 


Your supervisor tells me you’ve 
found a new job. Would you care to 
discuss it? 


I hear your supervisor has just dis- 
charged you. Can you tell me what his 
reason was? 


To keep the interview going, the 
interviewer must be careful to accept 
whatever the employee says and re- 
spond to the feeling part—not to the 
content of what is said. He should 
give the impression of being sincerely 
interested in the employee and must 





never criticize or argue. He should 
listen carefully and not interrupt. In 
particular, he should be alert to facial 
expressions, gestures, and other non- 
verbal cues. 

Two examples of the non-directive 
approach, as contrasted with the direc- 
tive method, are shown below. 


Traditional Directive Approach 


I-1 Well, Mary you're leaving today, I 
hear. 

E-1 Yes. I am. My mother is sick and 
I have to take care of her. 

1-2 I’m sorry to learn that. I hope 
she’ll be better soon. 

E-2 Thank you. I do, too. 
But don’t you think you could have 
given us a little more notice? I 
understand your mother has been 
ailing for some time. It’s not as 
though she had been taken ill all 
of a sudden. 
I would have liked to, but it just 
didn’t work out that way. 
Well, you know the company ex- 
pects you to give adequate notice 
when you leave. I don’t think you’re 
acting properly at all. 

E4 Well, I’m sorry, but I couldn’t work 
it out any other way. 

I-5 All right, then. Good-bye and good 


luck. 
E-5 Good-bye and thank you. 


Non-Directive Approach 


I-1 Come right in, Mary. This is your 
last day with the company, I see. 

E-] That’s right. This is my last day 
here. 

I-2 I understand from your supervisor 
that your mother is ill. I’m certainly 
sorry to hear that. 

E-2 Yes, she’s not feeling too well and 
I sure have my hands full these days. 

I-3 Of course, with your mother ill 
there must be many more burdens 
on your shoulders. 

E-3 You don’t know the half of it. With 
mother out sick now, I’ve got to 
take care of the whole household— 
shopping, washing, ironing, clean- 
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ing—just about everything. I’m 
worn out, what with working here 
in the office until five and all the 
things I have to do at home. 
That certainly doesn’t leave you 
much time for anything else. 

I would have given you a couple of 
days’ notice if I weren’t needed so 
badly at home. 

1-5 Yes, I can see that as things are you 
weren’t able to give much advance 
notice. 

E-5 No. And besides you don’t need me, 
anyway. 

1-6 Oh, really? 

E6 Yes. If you ask me, I don’t think 
anybody cares whether I stay here 
or not. 

1-7 You feel you are not going to be 
missed at all. 

E-7 That’s just about it. In my depart- 
ment, the supervisor leaves every- 
thing up to the assistant supervisor. 
And she’s a part of the gang. They 
eat lunch together and since they all 
live in the same part of town, all 
they ever talk about is their boy 
friends. 

1-8 That sort of leaves you out of things. 

E-8 Yes, just because I live in a different 
neighborhood, they don’t seem to 
care about me at all. They never 
ask me to come along for lunch, so 
I have to eat alone. 

Eating all by yourself isn’t much 
fun. 

I'll say. After mother gets better, 
I’m going to find a job where the 
girls aren’t so standoffish. I want to 
work with a bunch of friendly 
girls and not like it is here. 


Traditional Directive Approach 


So Bill, you’ve resigned, I hear. 
Yes, I got a better job closer to 
home. 

Better than your job here? What 
kind of a job is it? 

Well, for one thing, there’s more 
money. 

More money than you're getting 
with us? 
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E-3 I'll say. You don’t pay the going 


14 


1-3 


rate here. 


I don’t know how you can say that. 
Didn’t you know that in the last 


wage survey of all the firms in this . 


area our pay scale compared favor- 
ably with all the others? 

Is that so? Well, I’ve got a friend 
with the Dalton Company doing the 
same kind of work as I’m doing and 
he gets twenty-three cents an hour 
more. 

Well, maybe that’s what he says, 
but I can assure you... 


Non-Directive Approach 


Hello Bill, I hear you’ve resigned 
your job. 

Yes, I’ve found a better job closer to 
home. 

That’s interesting. Can you tell me 
a little more about it? 

There’s not much to say about it 
except that you pay such low wages 
here and I think I can get more pay 
elsewhere. 

You feel that the pay scale here is 
not as high as it should be. 


E-3 You’re darn right. I’ve been doing 


work that’s usually done by the 
boys in Grade 6, but I was just paid 
my old Grade 7 rate. 
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1-4 If a person does Grade 6 work, he 
should get Grade 6 pay. 
E-4 That’s what I told the foreman, but 
he said he couldn’t do anything 
about it at that time. I spoke to him 
again a few weeks later and he said 
he would take care of it, but I guess 
he never got around to it. 
You think the foreman should have 
taken the time to adjust your job 
grade. 
Oh, he takes care of those boys 
that belong to his car pool, but the 
others he doesn’t care about. 


E-5 


Though, in both these examples, the 
superiority of the non-directive ap- 
proach is self-evident, it is perhaps 
worth emphasizing that this is a tech- 
nique that requires training and prac- 
tice. Any company planning to use it 
would be well advised to enlist the 
aid of specialists to instruct its inter- 
viewers and conduct the necessary 
practice sessions. Generally, the psy- 
chology or management department 
of the local college or university will 
be able to render technical assistance 
of this kind. A reliable firm of man- 
agement consultants may also be used. 


AMA’s Directory of Local Personnel and Training Groups 


LOCAL PERSONNEL and industrial relations associations throughout the country are 
cooperating in the compilation of AMA’s revised and expanded “Directory of Local 
Personnel and Training Groups” (last published in the January, 1957 issue of 
PersonNEL) which will be published in the January/February, 1958 issue. Such 
groups as have not been directly solicited for information are urged to cooperate 
by sending their names, addresses, lists of officers, and any available descriptive 
material on their functions, activities, and publications to AMA headquarters. 

It would also be appreciated if bulletins, press releases, and other material issued 
by local associations were sent regularly to AMA. All material should be addressed 
to the Editor, Personnet, American Management Association, 1515 Broadway, 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 





Torn between management principles and human 
relations precepts, the supervisor is caught up im an 
ideological conflict that no one has yet been able to 


resolve. 


Management or Human Relations? 


RICHARD M. GORDON 


New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 


Iw rour years of contact work with 
management representatives wishing 
to set up training programs in west- 
ern New York, the two remarks the 
author has most frequently encoun- 
tered are: 

“The foremen need training in how 
to handle men.” 

“The foremen need to become more 
pro-management.” 

It is the thesis of this article that 
these two statements are contradic- 
tory. If a foreman could be taught to 
think like top management, he would 
lose much of his effectiveness as a 
supervisor. On the other hand, when 
he is trained to handle people, this 
training, by its very nature, runs 
directly counter to the logical credo 
of middle and top management per- 
sonnel, These statements can be sup- 
ported deductively and inductively. 

The deductive proof is relatively 
simple. Management philosophy is 
orderly and rational. It follows the 
pattern of logic used to prove a geo- 
metric theorem. Step one logically 


leads to step two, step two to step 
three, and so on, until we reach 
Q.E.D. Human relations philosophy 
follows no such inexorable rules. Pre- 
cepts that have broad, general validity 
may be of little or no use in specific 
situations. In other words, manage- 
ment philosophy is primarily a logic 
of universal, timeless “truths.” 
Human relations is a philosophy of 
episodic, variable “truths.” If foremen 
are indoctrinated with managerial 
philosophy, they get along well with 
their bosses but not with their men. 
If they are indoctrinated with “peo- 
ple” philosophy, they can talk to their 
men but not to their bosses. 

This deductive analysis is con- 
firmed by empirical, inductive obser- 
vations. Thus, Harris and: Fleishman, 
in their International Harvester study, 
found that when foremen who had 
been exposed to an intensive, out-of- 
plant training program returned to 


Edwin A. Fleishman, “Leadership Climate, 
Human Relations Training, and Supervisory 
Behavior,” Personnel Psychology, V1 (Summer 
1953), pp. 205-222. 
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their plants, they performed less effec- 
tively. Similarly, Earl Brooks, in his 
study of an unnamed firm, found that 
supervisors who subscribed whole- 
heartedly to management logic were 
less effective than those who halfheart- 
edly subscribed to it.” 

The author’s own observations dur- 
ing a three-month study point to the 
same conclusion. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the behavior of two general fore- 
men operating in the same depart- 
ment at different times during the 
period of the study in question. 

During General Foreman X’s reign, 
the following incident occurred. 


A repairman complained vigorously to 
his foreman about the number of defec- 
tive pieces coming off the line. The 
operators producing the defective pieces 
punished the repairman for “squealing.” 
(Protocol required that he make his 
complaints to the set-up man who had no 
punitive authority.) The punishment 
consisted of deliberately quadrupling the 
number of pieces needing repair, thus 
keeping the repairman busy until the 
official quitting time of 12:30. The un- 
official 11:30 quitting time was observed 
by the rest of the department. When the 
general foreman was called over to ex- 
amine the pile of work on the floor 
awaiting repair, he merely smiled know- 
ingly and left the repairman to his task. 

The second incident involved Gen- 

eral Foreman Y: 

General Foreman Y, who replaced Gen- 
eral Foreman A, signalized his return 
from vacation by ordering the men sit- 
ting on cartons and crates of parts to 
get off the boxes. The leading union rep- 
resentative in the area refused to move, 
claiming that the superintendent had 


* Earl Brooks, “What Successful Executives Do,” 
Personnel Vol. 32, No. 3 (November 1955), 
pp. 210-225. 
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told the men to stay downstairs and not 

loiter in the upstairs washrooms. Y, 

rather than become involved in a per- 

sonal argument in public, walked away 
and his foremen enforced this edict from 
then on. 

It is clear that, in these two in- 
stances, X didn’t accept management 
logic, while Y did. By management 
standards, X failed to live up to his 
responsibilities. He delegated “author- 
ity to discipline” to the workers them- 
selves. He did nothing to protect the 
worker who had helped manage- 
ment by calling attention to slipshod 
work. Not only did he tolerate the 
deliberate waste of materials and the 
disruption of production; he made it 
fairly plain that his sympathies were 
all on the side of the saboteurs. 

General Foreman Y, on the other 
hand, lived up to his responsibilities 
as a management representative. He 
protected management property by 
seeing to it that parts were not dam- 
aged or stolen. He demonstrated that 
management was running the plant 
by openly challenging the union rep- 
resentative at the first opportunity. 
Then, without losing face in a public 
controversy, he enforced his pro- 
nouncement through the proper chain 
of command. 

Let us now examine the conse- 
quences of these two courses of action. 
In X’s case, the repairman committed 
a crime according to worker law. He 
was punished. The issue was forgot- 
ten. Production resumed at its normal 
rate on the following evening. 

Foreman Y’s action was the open- 
ing barrage in a pitched battle that 
lasted for two months. The immedi- 





ate reaction could be observed in the 
men’s blunt aspersions on Y’s par- 
entage. Then they opened up on two 
other fronts. Formal grievances mul- 
tiplied. Set-up men were challenged 
whenever they engaged in anything 
that looked like production work. 
Overtime assignments were closely 
scrutinized and all doubtful ones were 
protested. Anything that could be pro- 
tested was written up. 

These informal weapons were used 
even more effectively on the second 
front. Machines broke down, produc- 
tion repairs increased, and finally, the 
group as a whole began to “hang pa- 
per,” i.e., claim production which they 
hadn’t turned out. 

Management countered these moves 
by putting on a checker to make sure 
that all production claimed actually 
was produced. Written reprimands 
multiplied. The workers were or- 
dered to stand by their machines until 
quitting time. Foremen constantly pa- 
trolled the aisles on the lookout for 
infractions. 

When all these moves failed, Y or- 
dered the organizer of the revolt to 
get the men back to work. The organ- 
izer pleaded innocence and inability, 
whereupon a violent public argument 
ensued. This did nothing to solve the 
problem. In fact, it was eased only 
when Y asked the union representa- 
tive to suggest how it could be solved. 
The union representative was blunt. 
He said that Y was entirely to blame. 
The whole dispute would never have 
arisen, he went on, if Y had minded 
his own business and left the foremen 
to handle the situation. Y did not 
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reply to these charges, but he virtually 
disappeared from the floor. Produc- 
tion returned to normal within the 
week. 


Was the “Right” Philosophy Wrong? 


It cannot be disputed that, in these 
two cases, the manager with the 
“wrong” philosophy achieved better 
results than the man with the “right” 
one. Yet, despite the difference in 
their production records, Foreman Y 
is in line for promotion because he 
has the “right” management attitude, 
while Foreman X will probably re- 
main where he is because he is too 
“easy.” 

This is no isolated instance. One 
plant manager told the author that he 
was glad a training program was be- 
ing set up because one of his foremen 
needed some “backbone.” Actually, 
production in this particular fore- 
man’s department was quite satisfac- 
tory; the manager just did not like 
his easy-going style of supervision. 
From the author’s observations of the 
foreman’s department over a six-week 
period, it was evident that the produc- 
tion record was achieved through a 
high degree of cooperative effort on 
the part of all concerned. 

In another plant, a worker told the 
author how a foreman’s training pro- 
gram had led to a revolt similar to the 
one described earlier in this article: 


Our foreman was O.K. before he went 
away to school. When he came back he 
started arguing that we weren’t giving 
him enough production. We gave it to 
him good, then. And he was transferred 
out before the end of the year. 
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In a third plant, the workers are 
well aware that the night superin- 
tendent is not highly thought of by 
top management. Management be- 
lieves he is too easy. Yet the workers 
say they do more work for him than 
they would for any other boss. 

This ideological conflict is natural 
enough. The upper levels of manage- 
ment think about the company as a 
whole. Most of their time is spent in 
forestalling problems and _ planning 
for the future. At this level, the most 
effective type of thinking is the kind 
found in textbooks of “Principles of 
Management.” Supervisors, on the 
other hand, spend their time solving 
innumerable short-run, “people” prob- 
lems. The type of thinking needed at 
this level is the kind that is taught in 
case studies of human relations. The 
confusion arises when top manage- 
ment attempts to instill its own think- 
ing habits in the foreman’s mind. The 
foreman responds enthusiastically at 
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first; but when his workers react un- 
favorably he soon returns to his tried 
and true methods. Similarly, when 
supervisors are put through a human 
relations program, we get the classic 
response: “Why don’t you give this 
to our bosses? They need it more 
than we do.” 

Is there any right answer to this 
problem? The most popular solution 
at the moment is to institute human 
relations programs for executives. Yet, 
in the author’s experience, it is not 
possible to bring home to upper levels 
of management the dilemma they are 
in; and frank discussions of the situ- 
ation with supervisory personnel seem 
to be equally unproductive. Inasmuch 
as this conflict acts as a barrier to full 
cooperation among the various eche- 
lons of management, it calls for seri- 
ous consideration. The first step is to 
outline the problem. It was with this 
purpose in mind that this article was 
written. 


The Problems That Bother Office Executives 


FROM A five-year study of the hundreds of inquiries it receives every year from its 
membership, the National Office Management Association finds that the biggest 
single need of office executives is advice on business machines of all kinds. Second 
place over the five years is taken by questions relating to “physiological factors.” 

Over the five-year period, “personnel practices and policies” have ranked third in 
total inquiries, although queries have been somewhat less frequent in the last couple 
of years. Among categories which have apparently bothered businessmen least 
over the period studied are payroll methods and rates, testing methods, supervisory 
philosophies, and such items as absenteeism, lateness, and timekeeping. 








feature section 


Problems in Training 


JUST HOW MUCH American industry is investing in training 
it would be impossible to calculate—but it is no secret that 
companies are beginning to take a harder look at their over- 
all training efforts. Too many studies seem to have shown 
that trainees who had apparently assimilated the contents of 
4 training course performed no better back on the job, and 
sometimes rather worse than before. 

Does training, by and large, pay off—and if so, how can 
the fact be demonstrated to the satisfaction of top manage- 
ment? 

In the article which heads this special section, the author 
squarely faces up to the fact that training, however good in 
itself, is no guarantee of improved performance on the job, 
and suggests what can be done about it. The equally pressing 
problem of evaluation is discussed, from somewhat con- 
trasting viewpoints, in two other articles. For good measure, 
we have added a thought-provoking comment on the missing 
ingredient in many management communications courses 
and an account of one training program whose findings 
suggest a number of challenging implications. 
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The mere fact that the trainee has learned is not 
enough. To be effective, his training must also take 
account of the problems he is likely to encounter 
in applying his learning on the job. 


Why Training Programs 


Fail to Carry Over 


JAMES N. MOSEL 


Department of Psychology 
The George Washington University 


Tuar proversiat quip, “The opera- 
tion was a success but unfortunately 
the patient died,” would seem to be 
particularly pertinent to industrial 
training programs. All too often, we 
find, the training was a success in that 
the employee learned; but unfortu- 
nately, the learning was not converted 
into on-the-job behavior. 

This distressing fact is becoming 
more and more apparent as a result 
of the new interest in training evalua- 
tion. In the past it was assumed that, 
if the trainee learned what he was 
taught in training, he would auto- 
matically take his learning back to 
the job with him. But there is mount- 
ing evidence from evaluation studies 
to show that training often makes 
little or no difference in actual job 
behavior. These same studies also 
show that this state of affairs is by 


no means due to the trainee’s failure 
to learn. He does learn. He just 
doesn’t use his learning. 

Here, essentially, is the old problem 
of the validity or transfer of training. 
Training is said to be valid if it 
carries over to the job situation. To 
achieve this transfer, three conditions 
must be met. 

First, the training content must be 
usable. This is largely a matter of its 
being similar enough to the require- 
ments of the job to be applicable. 
Second, the trainee must acquire— 
i.c., learn—this usable content. To a 
considerable extent, this is a matter 
of motivating him to learn. The train- 
ing situation must therefore set up 
rewards and deterrents which sup- 
port and reinforce the acquisition of 
the training content. 

Third—and here we the 


reach 





Nore. This article has been adapted from an address given before the Training Officers Con- 
ference at Washington, D. C., on February 14, 1956. 
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main point of our discussion—the 
trainee must be motivated to change 
his job behavior to reflect what he 
has been taught in training. And 
there’s the rub. While we have enough 
evidence to show that we are training 
all right, we are faced with the fact 
that our training stays right where 
it was acquired—in the training situa- 
tion. Much of our training remains 
encapsulated in “training tight com- 
partments”; it is not “glued into the 
job.” 

Before we can correct this situation 
we must first understand why it 
exists. Recent research has given us, 
in broad outlines, at least, the answer. 


The Problem is Motivational 


First of all, we must realize that 
the problem is a motivational one. 
Trainees must not only be motivated 
to learn. They must also be moti- 
vated to use their learning. 

What do we mean here by “motiva- 
tion”? Simply, that material is learned 
(and used) because in some way it 
is functional or gratifying to learn 
and use it. It helps us either to achieve 
a goal or to avoid an unwanted situa- 
tion. Now, in the actual training 
course, the trainer has control over 
many employee values and_ goals 
which he can manipulate and thus 
create the motivation to learn. 
Trainees want to look good in the 
eyes of the trainer; they want to 
maintain face with their fellow train- 
ees; they don’t want unfavorable re- 
ports to seep back to their supervisor. 
For these reasons, the trainer has 
access to many rewards and punish- 


ments which he can use to reinforce 
learning. 

The same principles also hold for 
converting training into on-the-job 
behavior. A trainee uses what he 
learns because it is in some way 
gratifying and rewarding to do so. 
There must be rewards and punish- 
ments, incentives and deterrents in 
the job situation which will reinforce 
his application of training. And here 
is the root of the trouble. The trainer 
has no control over these rewards 
and punishments. He is a “staff” man 
whose influence is confined to the 
training situation. He cannot step 
into the job situation and make it 
rewarding for the employee to use 
his training, or punishing if he does 
not. 

Thus what the employee does on 
the job is largely determined by the 
reward structure in the job situation 
—the sum-total of rewards and pun- 
ishments which an employee en- 
counters in his work. These rewards 
and punishments spell out what is, 
and what is not, worth while for the 
employee to do. And the employee 
tends to do whatever is worth while, 
as he sees it. That last qualification 
is important because in order for a 
reward (or a punishment) to be ef- 
fective, it must be seen as such by 
the employee. As onlookers, we fre- 
quently misjudge what factors are 
seen by others as rewarding and 
punishing. 

Now, if the reward structure which 
the employee finds waiting for him 
back on the job does not reinforce 
and support the new things he has 
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learned in training, he will not prac- 
tice these new things. It is not worth 
while to do so. Sometimes—in fact, 
all too often—the reward structure 
actually opposes their application on 
the job. The employee finds that it 
is actually punishing to change his 
behavior in the way he has been 
taught. Thus, though he may have 
learned his training lessons well, he 
finds that the job situation contains 
too many deterrents to using them. 

This frequently happens in super- 
visory training. We put a supervisor 
through a training course and teach 
him that it is good human relations to 
delegate responsibility and allow his 
subordinates to work out some of 
the details of their jobs for themselves. 
Or perhaps we train him how to 
instruct his subordinates and help 
them improve their skills. But once 
back on the job, the supervisor may 
find that the real way for him to get 
ahead is to be able to tell his boss 
at any given moment exactly how 
every detail of the section’s operations 
is going. In such circumstances, our 
supervisor will simply go on doing 
the work of his subordinates himself 
and mastering every detail of it. In 
his training he probably “learned” 
and agreed with the principles we 
taught him. But he just couldn’t get 
away with them on the job. 

In other words, our training has 
not changed the reward structure on 
the job. So the employee’s behavior 
does not change. He continues to do 
what he has always done because he 
finds that it is rewarding to do so. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to examine 
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more closely this thing we've been 
calling “reward structure.” Where 
does it come from? Who creates it? 
How can we get it to work with us 
instead of against us? 


Incentives and Deterrents on the Job 


On-the-job incentives and deter- 
rents fall into two broad categories. 
First, are those which are formal in 
character. These are the official re- 
wards and punishments which man- 
agement makes available by virtue of 
its policies, rules, and regulations. 
Promotions, demotions, incentive 
awards, benefits, commendations, pay 
raises, and so on are examples. It is 
worth noting, however, that in most 
cases these institutional rewards are 
administered by people. Although 
formal and official, they are not en- 
tirely impersonal and objective. 

Second, and most important for 
us, are the innumerable informal re- 
wards and punishments. These are 
not institutionalized. They come from 
other people. In essence, they are how 
people treat us; the things they ap- 
prove or disapprove of, the expecta- 
tions they hold toward us. They are 
the smiles and the frowns; the cold- 
shoulders and the warm receptions. 
They are social ostracism and friend- 
liness; being treated as a “good guy” 
and being considered a “bum.” Psy- 
chologists call them “informal social 
pressures.” 

We all want many things which 
can be gained only through the inter- 
mediacy of people, and therefore we 
soon learn what actions will secure 
these things for us and which will 
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not. For this reason, our behavior on 
the job is controlled, to a large extent, 
by other people—the sources of the 
many satisfactions and goals we seek. 
These informal rewards (and pun- 
ishments) that others are in a posi- 
tion to mete out to us come closer to 
our egos than any of the formal, 
official rewards of management. Con- 
sequently they are more important 
to us. And it is this informal, social 
reward structure which disrupts the 
transfer of training. 


All Jobs Have Some Social Meaning 


It is important to realize that em- 
ployees are usually totally unaware 
of this informal reward structure. 
They are so immersed in it that they 
take it for granted. Thus the informal 
reward structure operates as a hidden 
incentive system which may either 
nullify or reinforce the more overt, 
publically stated, formal reward 
system. 


Now, all job methods have social . 
meaning. They are part of the various * 


ways in which we relate to other 
people and thus have a certain social 
utility. When—as in the training situa- 
tion—we try to change a person’s job 
behavior, what we are really doing 
is trying to change his social relations. 
This is why training is so vulnerable 
to the influences which people exert 
over one another. 

It should be remembered also that 
while, in some jobs, work methods 
and procedures are relatively free of 
social implications, in others, many 
if not most of these job elements have 
considerable social value. In general, 


it may be said that the higher the job 
in the organizational hierarchy, the 
more sensitive are the job elements 
to social relations. This is because 
higher-level jobs depend more on 
interactions with other people and 
less on specific work skills. Thus 
supervisory and executive jobs are 
highly sensitive to social values, 
whereas skilled and semi-skilled work 
is relatively unaffected by them. Yet 
there is always some social meaning 
even in jobs whose performance is 
almost entirely a matter of skill rather 
than of dealing with other people. 

Suppose, for example, that we are 
training beginners for a mechanical 
assembly operation. We have found 
out previously that method “A” is 
the best one for beginners because 
it instills care and accuracy. So we 
teach the trainees to follow a strict 
sequence of steps and stress that ac- 
curacy, rather than speed, is what he 
should aim at. Now we send him 
into the shop. Here he immediately 
comes up against the old hands who 
are skilled enough to have dispensed 
with several of the steps he has been 
so carefully taught. Anxious to dis- 
play their superiority over the be- 
ginner and keep him in his place, 
the old hands ridicule his punctilious 
observance of the prescribed proce- 
dure and his slow, even though ac- 
curate, output. “When you're as good 
as I am,” he is told, “you can knock 
off a lot of those frills!” 

Thus our trainee is confronted by 
a reward structure which punishes 
him if he sticks to his training. He 
doesn’t want to look like a green- 
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horn; he wants to be accepted by 
the higher-status workers and to 
have a more satisfying relationship 
with them. Thus method “A” be- 
comes a carrier of social value; it 
symbolizes everything which the be- 
ginner finds socially unpleasant. As 
a result, he avoids it and tries to 
emulate the more _ status-carrying 
methods of his experienced fellow- 
workers. 


When the Supervisor 
Goes Back to the Job 


Again, let us consider a typical 
supervisory training course. In such 
programs, the trainee is usually given 
a good dose of human relations and 
taught how important it is to get sub- 
ordinates to participate in decision- 
making. The trainee agrees with these 


ideas and goes back to the job. In the 
past, he has pre-empted all decision- 
making and delegated nothing. So 
he tries out what he has been taught. 
He calls his subordinates together 
and asks them for their ideas; he 
invites their help in making deci- 
sions. 

Unaccustomed to this treatment, 
his subordinates begin to wonder 
what’s happening. They think the 
boss is slipping because he made all 
the decisions in the past. In one way 
or another they say, “Boss, we think 
you're trying to get out of your work. 
It’s your job to make decisions. Just 
tell us what you want done and we'll 
do it. But you’ve got to tell us. Be- 
sides, making decisions is not in our 
job descriptions.” These attitudes are 

“communicated to the supervisor in 
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many different ways. They are pun- 
ishments to which the supervisor 
soon responds by avoiding what he 
has learned in training. He finds it 
more rewarding to supervise as he 
has always supervised. 

We see then that when job opera- 
tions become a part of our adjust- 
ments to other people, our conduct 
of these operations becomes sensitive 
to the rewards and _ punishments 
which other people apply to us. The 
next question we must examine is, 
“Who are these other people?” Or, 
in technical language, who are the 
agents for the informal reward struc- 
ture? 


The Informal Reward Agents 


For non-supervisory personnel there 
are ordinarily two types of reward 
agents: (1) fellow-workers and (2) 
the supervisor. Both are powerful 
agents of reward and punishment; 
both control numerous informal in- 
centives and deterrents to certain 
kinds of job performance. In addi- 
tion, the supervisor may control many 
formal rewards and punishments— 
the institutional type which manage- 
ment administers on the supervisor’s 
recommendation. If the formal or- 
ganization is such that it gives con- 
siderable control and power to the 
supervisor, he can be more influential 
than the employee’s fellow-workers 
as a reward agent. However, in many 
large organizations, the supervisor’s 
power has been so whittled down 
that fellow-workers are often stronger 
reward agents. This “primary work 
group” as it is called in psychology 
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is the single most influential reward 
agent in most companies today. It is 
the primary work group which can 
most effectively implement or negate 
the effects of training. 

Supervisory personnel also en- 
counter two types of reward agents: 
(1) subordinates and (2) the super- 
visor’s boss. To a large degree these 
agents influence the supervisor’s re- 
sponse to training through the me- 
dium of expectations. Both subordi- 
nates and superiors have certain ex- 
pectations about how the supervisor 
should behave or how they want him 
to behave. These expectations are 
communicated either directly or in- 
directly to the supervisor in such a 
way that he is aware of them. In 
turn, he is strongly motivated to con- 
form to the expectations of his sub- 
ordinates because he is dependent 
upon them for their assistance and 
cooperation, and to the expectations 
of his boss because this man controls 
his progress in the organization. If 
his training conflicts with these ex- 
pectations, he cannot apply it without 
incurring punishment. Consequently, 
he will not make any changes in his 
own behavior if these run counter 
to prevailing expectations. 

A recent study at the Detroit Edi- 
son Company found that subordinates 
had a lower opinion of their super- 
visors after they had received super- 
visory training than they had before. 
We can now see why. The knowledge 
that their supervisor was undergoing 
training created a new set of expecta- 
tions among the subordinates. Because 
no one thought to explain to them 


just what their supervisors were be- 
ing taught, the subordinates devel- 
oped a new, but highly unrealistic 
and optimistic set of expectations 
about what their supervisor would 
be like after training. As it happened, 
while the training made a concrete 
but modest improvement in the super- 
visors’ behavior, it was less than the 
employees expected. Consequently, 
the supervisor looked worse than 
before. Previously, they had expected 
little and got little; the discrepancy 
between expectation and supervisory 
behavior was small. Now, they ex- 
pected a lot and got less than they 
had anticipated; the discrepancy was 
greater, even though the level of 
supervisory performance was higher. 


Like Begets Like 


The research studies carried out 
by the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center have consistently 
found that effective supervisors tend 
to have bosses who follow the same 
pattern of supervision, and that in- 
effective supervisors tend to have 
bosses who also have ineffective pat- 
terns of supervision. In other words, 
like begets like. “We tend to super- 
vise as we are supervised.” Patterns 
of supervision thus tend to flow 
downward in an organization. The 
reason, of course, is that rewards 
and punishments flow downward. 
We try to figure out how our superior 
wants us to behave and then modify 
our behavior accordingly. We tend 
to conform to our superior’s expecta- 
tions as to how we should supervise. 

How do we learn what our su- 
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perior expects of us? He may tell us, 
of course, in which case he usually 
recommends that we do as he does. 
Or, we may develop our own ideas 
from watching Aim supervise. If he 
bangs fists on desks, we bang fists 
on desks. If he is quiet and firm, we 
try to be quiet and firm. As the say- 
ing goes, “Study the man above you 
if you want to get ahead!” 

This tendency is all the more 
strongly entrenched because of the 
powerful values which the super- 
visor’s boss controls. As a rule, he is 
the more influential of the two re- 
ward agents that affect the super- 
visor’s behavior. Similarly, if we move 
up one level in the organization and 
study the supervisor’s boss, we find 
that his supervisory methods reflect, 
for the most part, the pattern of 
supervision he receives from his boss. 
It’s the same story right up the ladder, 
until we reach the top. 


The Climate Sets the Pattern 


To a significant degree, then, the 
first-line supervisor’s behavior is de- 
termined by the host of expectations 
which top management creates and 
disseminates down the organization. 
This body of expectations forms the 
organizational climate in which the 
supervisor works and which defines 
what is worth while for him to do. 
This is why it is so difficult, if not 
impossible, to change a supervisor’s 
behavior through training without 
first changing the organizational cli- 
mate that descends on him from 
above. 


No training program can be ef- 
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fective, therefore, unless management 
practices what the training teaches. 
Only line management can convert 
training content into actual improved 
job-behavior. 

Frequently top management does 
not realize that its own behavior is 
opposed to the behavior that is taught 
in supervisory training programs.* A 
general once told the writer, “I want 
you to teach these executives demo- 
cratic leadership, and if any one of 
them argues with you, I'll knock hell 
out of him!” And he once heard a 
civilian administrator say, “Our su- 
pervisors are going to delegate, even 
if I have to get down there and do it 
for them!” ‘ 

It all adds up to this: We tend to 
supervise as we are supervised, not 
as we are taught to supervise. Of 
course, if the supervision we receive 
is of the same kind as we are taught 
to use, the reward structure serves to 
support, rather than nullify, our train- 
ing. When this happens, we have an 
unshakable ally in the reward struc- 
ture of the job. Then we get valid 
training that will really be “glued 
into the job.” 

Whichever way it goes, the fact 
remains that it is top management, 
through the organizational climate or 
reward structure it creates, which is 
really doing the training, regardless 
of what the training staff does. The 
training administered by the training 
staff “sticks” only if it coincides with 
what top management is informally 
teaching every day. 


* For some additional comments on this problem 
see R. Gordon, “Management or Human Rela- 
tions,” pp. 51-54 of this issue.—Ed. 
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What can the training director do 
to establish a supporting reward 
structure in the job situation? 

First, he should identify the agents 
working against it. In the case of 
supervisors these will almost always 
be the supervisor’s own bosses. In 
the case of non-supervisory personnel, 
it may be either the primary work 
group or the supervisor, or both. 

Second, he should prepare the train- 
ees to meet and overcome the nega- 
tive influences they are likely to en- 
counter back on the job. Anticipation 
of, and preparation for, the reactions 
from one’s subordinates are a “must” 
in supervisory training. The worse 
the supervisor, the more intensive this 
preparation must be, because his sub- 
ordinates will receive a bigger “jolt” 
when he tries to use his training. All 
training, save the most humble, 
should include training on how to 
overcome the problems encountered 
in applying the training. Foremost of 
these problems is the deterrent effect 
of other people. 

Third, the training director must 
turn the agents of opposing reward 
structure into agents of supporting 
reward structure. One way to do this 
is to give a special kind of “training” 
to the reward agents. If the reward 
agents are the primary work group, 
“refresher training” may have to be 
instituted, in order to reach them. 
This is really a persuasion operation 
in the guise of training. Its purpose 
is not necessarily to change the job 
methods of the reward agents, but to 
orient them in what others are being 
taught and why. Another approach to 


this group is to involve them in the 
training that is given to others—per- 
haps even make them do some of it. 
Thus, in one organization known to 
the author, the old hands have an ac- 
tive role in the orientation training 
which is given to new hires. When the 
new hires are finally placed on the job, 
the old hands never say, “That’s the 
way they teach you in training, but 
don’t pull that fancy stuff on the job.” 
If they did, they would be depreciat- 
ing themselves, not the training. 
The same procedure can be followed 
if the trainees’ supervisors are the 
negative reward agents. In that case, 
they should be made a part of the 
employees’ training. 


The Problem of Supervisory Training 


Supervisory training and executive 
development present a special prob- 
lem in that, as we have seen, the 
principal reward structure is the set 
of expectations and pressures from 
above. This means that to change 
supervisory behavior through train- 
ing, the organizational climaie must 
also be changed. \n other words, the 
superior management levels which 
establish the climate must be trained 
first. The training must begin at the 
top—or as near to the top as possible 
—and then work down. If this is 
done, each trained level will support 
and reinforce the training of the level 
immediately below it. 

This is admittedly pretty hard to 
do. It involves a big selling job to 
top management. But it is a job that 
must be done if supervisory training 
is to accomplish more than simple 
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instruction of the “nuts and _ bolts” 
variety. For one thing, it means that 
the training director must be more 
than a “staff” man; he must have 
“line” influence. When supervisory 
training is viewed in this light, it 
becomes clear that the real responsi- 
bility for it rests with line manage- 
ment, for it is they who, in the final 
analysis, are really doing the training. 

Training content is not something 
which can be divorced from the ac- 
tivities of top management; and dif- 
ficult though this approach may 
seem, it can be and is being imple- 
mented in practice. One federal 


agency, for example, sent its two top 
men off to Harvard for six months. 
There they were able to absorb their 
training uninhibited by on-the-job in- 
fluences. They came back completely 


changed in their outlook—a change 
which it is doubtful whether the 
training director could have effected 
in a year of personal selling. 


Some Alternative Solutions 


As an alternative to starting train- 
ing at the top and working down, 
top executives can be actively in- 
volved in the training at the lower 
levels. They can be made to play an 
active part in determining training 
needs and in planning the training 
program. Ideally, this should also in- 
volve participation in the training 
itself. Such experiences are often 
highly therapeutic for the executives 
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concerned, giving them an increased 
awareness of their own behavior and 
of the kind of climate they set below 
them. In any event, the very fact of 
participating in the training commits 
top management to support and prac- 
tice the same things as the trainees 
are being taught. Participation creates 
a new set of expectations to which 
top management itself must conform. 

Another alternative is “vertical 
training,” where two or perhaps three 
levels are trained together as a group. 
This technique is new and still rather 
experimental, but it has promise. One 
of the writer’s graduate students con- 
ducted a six months’ evaluation study 
of such a program in a federal agency, 
and concluded that, with special 
handling, vertical training can achieve 
useful results. 

The first essential is to break down 
the status barriers between the levels 
and create a new social structure 
where superiors and_ subordinates 
can interchange freely. The “secret 
weapon” of this method lies in the 
fact that both superior and subor- 
dinate become committed in each 
other’s presence to a new set of be- 
havioral values. This creates a set of 
mutual expectations about how one 
should behave on the job. When the 
supervisor’s boss knows that his sub- 
ordinate is equally aware of the ex- 
pected pattern of executive behavior, 
he is more likely to watch ‘his step 
when he gets back to fhe job. 





What's the use of teaching the tricks and techniques 
of language to people who have never learned how 
to organize the ideas which words merely serve to 


convey? 


Communications Training: 


A Neglected Approach 


LEWIS H. SPENCE 


Iw a cottece: commencement ad- 
dress several years ago, Peter Drucker 
had some startling things to say on 
that much-disputed subject, voca- 
tional training. “If you were to ask me 
what strictly vocational courses there 
are in the typical college curriculum,” 
he said, “my answer would be—the 
writing of poetry and the writing of 
short stories.” 

In explanation of this odd sugges- 
tion Drucker went on to point out 
that the one basic skill needed in in- 
dustry is the ability to organize and 
express ideas in writing and speaking. 
“As an employee,” he said, “you work 
with and through other people. This 
means that your success as an em- 
ployee will depend on your ability to 
communicate with people and to pre- 
sent your own thoughts and ideas to 
them so that they will both under- 
stand what you are driving at and be 
persuaded. The letter, the report or 
memorandum, the 10-minute spoken 


‘presentation’ to a committee are the 
basic tools of the employee.” 

Today, the example of literally hun- 
dreds of companies shows that Druck- 
er’s suggestion was neither so whimsi- 
cal nor so facetious as it may have 
seemed. Training in communications 
skills—writing, reading, conference 
leadership, and so on—is a standard 
part of the curriculum in most cur- 
rent management-development _ pro- 
grams. Their approach to the subject 
may possibly be more down to earth 
than Drucker’s. (So far as this author 
knows, no company is offering a 
course in sonnet writing or the tech- 
niques of the short story.) But 
whether these programs are actually 
more practical or more effective than 
Drucker’s apparently outlandish pre- 
scription is another question. 

This sudden interest in communica 
tions skills has sprung from manage 
ment’s realization of the appalling in- 
articulateness of the average college 
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graduate of today. Though the ability 
to express oneself clearly—to say noth- 
ing of the simple ability to read—is 
one of the fundamentals of a sound 
education, it is an undisputed fact that 
our schools and colleges have failed 
dismally to impart this basic skill. In a 
study of its technical-school gradu- 
ates, Esso Standard Oil found that 
their weakest points were letter and 
report writing. Again, General Elec- 
tric surveyed over 13,000 of its college 
graduates to find out what courses 
they would recommend to the young 
high-school graduate. _Indicating 
awareness of their own inadequacy in 
the field, the answer of the over- 
whelming majority was: English com- 
munication and expression. It is worth 
noting that the GE engineers were 
almost as insistent on the importance 
of communications skills as were the 
non-technical personnel. 

Another factor that has contributed 
to management’s recent obsession 
with communications skills is the awe- 
some amount of paperwork which 
business now entails. A generation 
ago, production was the No. 1 con- 
cern of industry; today, it is distribu- 
tion. In fact, this year, for the first 
time in our history the non-producers 
in our society outnumber the pro- 
ducers. With this change has come 
the avalanche of reports, memoranda, 
and letters by which we are now en- 
cumbered. For, whereas production 
raises problems in manufacturing 
techniques, the key problem in distri- 
bution is communications. The indis- 
pensable tools for distributing goods 
are words—the vehicles for transmit- 
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ting ideas. Unless a man knows how 
to express himself clearly in writing 
and speaking, he is without the one 
vital skill needed for success. 

Since our schools have failed so mis- 
erably in training students to express 
themselves, how can management 
make up the loss? What approaches 
are being used and how effective are 
they? These are not idle questions, 
but ones that management must face 
if it is to develop the competent man- 
agers of the future. 


The Obsession with Techniques 


Perhaps the simplest way to sum up 
the current approach to the problem 
of teaching communications skills is 
to consider once again the distinction 
raised above between the needs of pro- 
duction and distribution. In essence, 
management is tackling the problem 
from the production standpoint. That 
is to say, it is concentrating all its 
efforts on the techniques of communi- 
cating instead of on the ideas which 
the techniques are supposed to con- 
vey. In this respect, management pro- 
grams are a full generation behind 
the times. 

To underscore this point, let us first 
define what we mean by techniques ' 
as opposed to content in the field of 
communications. Techniques are the 
means—the words, sentences and par- 
agraphs—through which we express 
ourselves. Content is the idea or 
thought we want to express. 

Thus far, management has been al- 
most exclusively concerned with the 
techniques of communicating. That is 
to say, it has concentrated on words, 
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grammar, sentence length, and so 
forth. This is true not only of writing, 
but also of training in public speak- 
ing and conference leadership. Here, 
such techniques as voice control, ges- 
tures, ways of handling committee 
members, are what are principally 
stressed. Even in _ rapid-reading 
courses, the main emphasis is on the 
mechanical function of the eye, the 
ability to scan a paragraph or a whole 
page at a glance. 

Evidence of this emphasis on tech- 
niques may be found in almost every 
company manual or instructor’s hand- 
book on communications skills. For 
example, one widely used packaged 
program in letter writing features 
something called the “4-S Formula”: 
Shortness, Simplicity, Strength, Sin- 
cerity. The very use of the word “for- 
mula” implies a technique. Similarly, 
a typical company program on con- 
ference leadership is built around four 
“Do-It-Yourself” guides: (1) how to 
use questions to guide the group; (2) 
how to put group comments to effec- 
tive use; (3) “postural action,” i.e., 
walking in front of the group, stand- 
ing up and sitting down, gestures, 
and so on; and (4) presentation aids, 
such as charts, film strips, black- 
boards, and so forth. All these, again, 
are techniques. 

This concern with the techniques 
of communications invariably stresses 
the “do’s and don'ts” approach. In 
other words, it is based on the premise 
that human communication is a sci- 
ence though, for the better part of 
2,000 years, humanistic teaching has 
led us to believe that it is an art. 


This sudden discovery of the strong 
arm of science is the result first, of a 
misunderstanding of the work of 
many leading psychologists and se- 
manticists. It has been encouraged 
still further by some highly suspect 
research in vocabulary and that cur- 
rently faddish field, group dynamics. 
Using what they believe to be the 
methods of modern science, these re- 
searchers have come up with a num- 
ber of pat formulas to solve all the 
problems in communications. 


What Has Happened to Writing 


Of all communications skills, writ- 
ing has perhaps been most adversely 
affected by this obsession with tech- 
niques. There has been a bewildering 
proliferation of “4-S Formulas,” 
“Fog Indexes,” readability guides, and 
all the rest. The dictionary has been 
divided up into words people “like” 
and those they “dislike.” There are a 
multitude of phrases we have been 
cautioned to “say good-bye to,” while 
others are hailed as good, down-to- 
earth, “straightaway English.” Even 
sentence length, tense, dependent 
clauses, and the basic rules of gram- 
mar and syntax have come under fire. 
Exhortations to “write as you speak,” 
“visualize your reader,” “play up the 
you attitude” abound. 

Up to a point, it must be admitted 
that these guides are not without their 
merits. To have to wade through end- 
less reports all cast in the past tense 
and written by an anonymous “it” is a 
strain on any reader’s attention. But 
writing and speaking are not words 
and gestures alone. They are merely 
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the means. The end is the expression 
of an idea. 

In Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonder- 
land, the Duchess advises Alice: 
“Take care of the sense and the 
sounds will take care of themselves.” 
If one had to choose a point at which 
to begin the study of communications 
skills, it would be hard to find a 
sounder piece of advice than this. For 
when we take care of the sense of an 
idea, i.e. its coherence, or the rational 
sequence in which it is presented, in- 
variably the sounds do take care of 
themselves. Or, as the expression goes, 
when we know what we want to say, 
we can always find the words to say 
it. Moreover, the sole purpose of hu- 
man communication is to transmit 
sense. Obviously, therefore, skill in 
making sense must begin with the 
study of the principles of coherence. 

Why does the average junior and 
middle management executive find it 
so difficult to be coherent? The simple 
answer is that he has never been 
taught. Seventy-five or 100 years ago 
there was not a reputable school or 
college in the country that did not 
require every student to pass at least 
one and often two courses in what 
was then called Rhetoric, or the study 
of coherence in writing and speaking. 
Today, falling into the same trap as 
management, our schools and colleges 
have been so taken up with the tech- 
niques of communications—words, 
tone, style—that the principles of co- 
herence have been all but totally 
ignored. It is not that the subject itself 
is a difficult one; the problem has 
arisen simply through neglect. 
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In fact, the principles of coherence 
are actually far easier to master than 
the techniques of style and tone. Years 
of study and discipline are required 
to make a man a skillful and expres- 
sive writer. And even this is no sure 
prescription, for there is always that 
inexplicable quality, an “ear” for lan- 
guage, that makes one man a stylist, 
another a windy bore. Actually, man- 
agement, instead of following the easy 
road, has blundered into the hard one. 


The Principles of Coherence 


The principles of coherence are 
based on the fundamental operations 
of the human mind—namely, the se- 
quence of rational thought. This is to 
say no more than that every exposi- 
tion, whether written or spoken, 
should have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end; or—to put it more tech- 
nically—that it should comprise a 
statement of the problem, a discus- 
sion, and a conclusion. It also means 
that every exposition should have a 
single main purpose. 

Of course, there are refinements to 
the study of coherence. A_ student 
must understand the relationship be- 
tween the various parts of a coherent 
report or memorandum; he must 
learn what a true main purpose is, 
and how to analyze and define an 
idea. Nevertheless, none of these 
refinements entails more than the log- 
ical organization of thought. A mas- 
tery of the principles of coherent 
expression is within the power of any 
rational human being. 

The result of our neglect of simple 
organization in writing and speaking 
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is appallingly evident in business to- 
day. One of its main by-products is 
the obscurity and pomposity—the 
gobbledegook—of business __ prose. 
When a man is not sure what he is 
really trying to say, his natural tend- 
ency is to hide behind a smoke-screen 
of verbiage. But to report on a situa- 
tion, answer a simple question in a 
letter, or conduct a businesslike meet- 
ing does not require literary or ora- 
torical skill. If an idea is presented 
in coherent sequence, the language 
can be barbarous and still make sense. 


Some Typical Examples 

Here, for example, is an actual com- 
pany memorandum which was writ- 
ten without regard for coherence: 


With reference to the possible trans- 
portation of Product X from Califor- 
nia to the East Coast, there is at pres- 
ent a 100,000 unit inventory surplus in 
California. It is the feeling of our 
marketing people that there may be 
some transportation of the surplus to 
the East Coast even at today’s prices 
to reduce inventories. However, as a 
result of the surplus there is about a 
25,000 unit spare production capacity in 
that area which could be converted to 
the manufacture of Product Y. Further- 
more, they believe that the current 
California price of $1.80 per unit for 
Product Y would be sufficiently attrac- 
tive to justify the shift in their opera- 
tions. Adding transportation costs, this 
is equivalent to a New York price of 
$2.70 per unit. Therefore, it is a very 
close question as to whether the Cali- 
fornia production of Product Y would 
move to the East Coast if $2.65 is the 
best price manufacturers can get. 


Without changing the language sig- 
nificantly, it is possible to make this 
passage comprehensible merely by 


transposing the order into a coherent 
sequence: 
(Statement of the problem) 


The question has arisen whether Cali- 
fornia manufacturers of Product X will 
find the New York price for Product Y 
sufficiently attractive to change over 
their operations to the manufacture of 
Product Y and market it in the East. 
(Discussion) 
Currently, California manufacturers of 
Product X have an inventory surplus 
of 100,000 units. It is the feeling of our 
marketing people that there may be 
some transportation of the surplus to 
the East Coast, even at today’s prices, 
to reduce inventories. However, as a 
result of the surplus, there is about a 
25,000-unit spare production capacity in 
that area which could be converted to 
the manufacture of Product Y. Further- 
more, they believe that the current 
California price of $1.80 per unit for 
Product Y would be sufficiently attrac- 
tive to justify this shift in their opera- 
tions. Adding transportation costs, this 
is equivalent to a New York price of 
$2.70 per unit. 
(Conclusion) 
Since the present New York price is 
only $2.65, it is a very close question 
as to whether California manufacturers 
would find it profitable to produce 
Product Y and market it in the East. 
Here is another example, this time 
a section from an annual report in 
which the writer has failed to define 
his main purpose clearly: 
The tax situation, Federal and State, 
has not deteriorated, nor has it im- 
proved. There are many demands on 
the part of the states and municipal 
units for more money. Insurance com- 
panies are affected by these demands. 
Because the assets of insurance com- 
panies are large and because the pe- 
culiar nature of the business is not easily 
understood, all insurance companies are 
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especially good targets for the tax gath- 
erer. The problem requires constant 
alertness on the part of insurance man- 
agement and of the trade associations 
which have been established to prevent 
discrimination in the field. 

Heaven alone knows what this 
writer is trying to say. Is it that insur- 
ance companies are discriminated 
against, or that taxes are too high, or 
that insurance companies are not alert 
enough in outsmarting the “tax gath- 
erers”? At all events, the trouble is 
basic incoherence. 


Coherence Governs all 
Communications Skills 

From these simple examples, it is 
clear enough how the principles of 
coherence apply to writing. But what 
about other communications skills— 
public speaking, conference leader- 
ship, reading? Can the same princi- 
ples be applied to them with equal 
effectiveness? 

So far as public speaking goes, the 
example of almost every great orator 
from Cicero to Churchill emphasizes 
the vital importance of coherence. In 
fact, Churchill’s delivery techniques 
violate almost every rule of the popu- 
lar handbooks. He frequently mum- 
bles his words, grunts, grumbles, 
coughs, and rattles his papers. Above 
all, he violates the prime maxim of all 
the public-speaking experts—he reads 
his speeches. And yet he remains a 
great orator. Why? Because he is 
coherent, because there is a rational 
structure to his utterances. The whole, 
of course, is put together with superb 
skill and adorned by a magnificent 
grasp of language. But without the 
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coherence, his words would end in 
the windy bombast that echoes 
through our national political conven- 
tions every four years. 

Similarly, when it comes to confer- 
ence leadership, we need only turn to 
the greatest conference leader of all 
times—Socrates—to realize once again 
that coherence is all. What distin- 
guishes the dialogues of Socrates, as 
recorded by Plato, is not the tech- 
niques he uses to parry a question, to 
dispose of an impertinent member of 
the “panel”; it is the coherent lucidity 
of his thought. If conference leaders 
in industry were to exhibit the same 
skill in drawing up their agendas, the 
millions of man-hours wasted in in- 
terminable business meetings would 
be cut to a cipher. All that is needed is 
training in how to guide the discus- 
sion into coherent and meaningful 
channels. 

Reading, it is true, poses a slightly 
different problem. Here there is no 
question but that the mechanical func- 
tions of the eye play an important 
role. But good reading requires com- 
prehension as well as speed, and 
comprehension begins with an under- 
standing of the coherent structure of 
writing. When a man understands the 
organization of a report, he knows in 
advance what parts he can skim over, 
and which will demand his closest 
attention. In other words, reading 
ability is directly related to the coher- 
ence of the text. A badly written 
report is hard to read no matter how 
skillful and rapid a reader a man may 
be. And, by the same token, good 
writing is invariably easy to read. 
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What we must guard against is the 
conception that deep thoughts and 
murky reading go together; or con- 
versely, that anything which is simple 
to read must necessarily be superficial. 
If training in the mechanical func- 
tions of reading were coupled with 
study of the structure and organiza- 
tion of writing, rapid-reading pro- 
grams would be far more valuable. 
Their benefits would also be more 
permanent. All too often, within three 
months of completing the usual type 
of reading-improvement program, a 
man slips back into the same bad 
habits he started out with. Why? 
Because the emphasis is almost ex- 
clusively on mechanical tricks and 
techniques, not on fundamental read- 
ing comprehension developed from a 
study of the structure of writing. 

Four hundred years ago the great 
French essayist Montaigne said: “Pro- 
vided our pupil is well equipped 
with substance, words will follow 
only too readily. For my part I hold 


that whoever has a vivid and clear 
idea in his mind will express it. It is 
for words to serve and follow. I want 
the substance to stand out and so to 
fill the imagination of the listener that 
he will have no memory of the 
words.” 

As we have seen, that advice still 
holds good. To train its future execu- 
tives in communications skills man- 
agement must concentrate on the 
substance or content of the idea to be 
communicated—not on the tricks and 
techniques of language. It cannot 
look to any “4-S Formula” or “Fog 
Index” for an easy solution. Instead, 
it must return to the time-honored 
principles of simple coherence—the 
organization of an idea into a lucid, 
understandable structure. For as the 
contemporary English poet and novel- 
ist Robert Graves has said: “Faults 
in English prose derive not so much 
from lack of knowledge, intelligence, 
or art as from lack of thought, pa- 
tience, or goodwill.” 


How Production Workers Change After Promotion 


WORKERS WHO are promoted to foremen or elected shop stewards change their atti- 
tudes toward management and unions, according to a three-year study in a medium- 
sized appliance manufacturing firm carried out by the Survey Research Center of 
The University of Michigan’s Institute for Social Research. 

In general, the study found more pronounced and widespread changes in attitude 
among those promoted to foremen than among those who became union stewards. 
While new foremen tended to become opposed to certain union policies, new 
stewards did not on the whole become more hostile toward management. 

When economic conditions made it necessary for some foremen to return to 
their former jobs, their attitudes soon became comparable in most respects to 
those of ordinary workers. Attitude changes in stewards who returned to their jobs 
as regular workers were less consistent and less clear-cut. 








There are more ways than one of measuring the 
results of training, but some are much better than 
others. Here the author classifies evaluation pro- 
cedures and criteria in descending order of ac- 


ceptability. 
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Ir 1s aw indication of the scientific 
orientation of personnel management 
today that the problem of evaluation 
is receiving increasing attention. This 
is evident in many areas of personnel 
practice but nowhere more conspicu- 
ously than in management training, 
where the evaluation of methods and 
results is a matter of urgent concern. 

But evaluation is only the first step 
toward applying the scientific method 
to personnel problems. In appraising 
management training, for example, 
the question is not merely whether 
training is effective, but how we 
determine whether it is or not: Is 
the method of evaluation itself valid? 

This question has been discussed 
in a number of recent articles.’ It is 
my purpose here to carry the dis- 
See, for example, T. R. Lindbom and W. Oster- 
berg, “Evaluating the Results of Supervisory 
Training,” PERSONNEL, November, 1954; D. M. 
Goodacre, “The Experimental Evaluation of 
Management Training: Principles and Practices,” 
PERSONNEL, May, 1957; and P. C. Buchanan, 


“Testing the Validity of an Fvaluation Pro- 
gram,” p. 78 of this issue. 
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cussion further and to suggest criteria 
for judging the validity of training 
evaluations. The point at issue is not 
the actual content or results of train- 
ing programs but the validity of the 
measures used to evaluate them. Once 
it is recognized that training can be 
evaluated at different levels, it should 
be possible to improve our evaluative 
procedures and to get more accurate 
information about the effectiveness 
of training programs. 

In speaking of “levels” of evalua- 
tion, it is implied that different pro- 
cedures can. be used to evaluate 
training, that these procedures are 
variable in quality, and that they can 
be arranged in a hierarchy from best 
to worst. It is this hierarchical ar- 
rangement that yields the various 
levels to be referred to here. The 
justification for making such a dis- 
tinction is that the quality of the 
information provided at each level 
is different, the so-called higher levels 
giving better evaluative information. 











I shall advocate in this paper that we 
raise the level at which training ac- 
tivities are evaluated. 

To begin with, let us consider 
various systems of levels worked out 
in previous studies. 


Levels of Evaluation 


In the Lindbom and Osterberg 
system,” for example, levels are clas- 
sified according to the kinds of be- 
havior being evaluated: (1) the 
trainee’s classroom behavior, (2) the 
trainee’s on-the-job behavior, and (3) 
his subordinates’ on-the-job behavior. 
This classification seems to be a 
hierarchy of levels, though it is not 
explicitly called such by its authors. 
No. 1 is low, for example, and No. 3 
is high; that is, the on-the-job be- 
havior of the trainee’s subordinates 
gives much better information than 
the trainee’s classroom behavior. I 
think that most people who are in- 
volved in personnel research would 
have little quarrel with this opinion. 

It is important to note, however, 
that this method is merely one way of 
classifying levels of training evalua- 
tion. Another possibility is the use of 
the two-point scale of objective versus 
subjective, the objective evaluation 
being regarded as separate from the 
interpretation, biases, and feelings of 
the person doing the evaluation, and 
the subjective as reflecting these 
various elements. 

Or we can talk about formal versus 
informal evaluation as another major 
classification. In formal evaluation, 





2Lindbom and Osterberg, op. cit. 
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there is a specific plan by which the 
training is evaluated; informal evalu- 
ation is casual, based perhaps on 
comment or conversation. It is evi- 
dent that the objective and formal 
levels are very much alike, as are 
the subjective and informal levels. 

These two simplified classifications 
of levels of evaluation may be mean- 
ingfully contrasted with the classifi- 
cation system discussed by Good- 
acre.* This is based upon a three-unit 
scale. At the lowest level, training is 
evaluated in terms of the attitudes of 
trainees as measured by an attitude 
scale. The assumption is that effective 
training should be reflected in more 
favorable trainee attitudes. At the 
second level, evaluation is made in 
terms of the knowledge acquired by 
the trainees. Effective training should 
impart skills or knowledge, and these 
can be measured by achievement 
tests. The highest level, according to 
Goodacre, is actual job performance. 
Effective training should increase the 
trainee’s job proficiency. This level 
can best be reached, he suggests, 
through the rating of job perform- 
ance by the trainee’s immediate su- 
perior. Here, then, is a considerably 
more complex system of levels of 
evaluation. 

At this point, let me introduce an 
alternative classification which is re- 
lated primarily to the design of the 
evaluation used. In brief, this means 
that there are various ways of design- 
ing the evaluation procedure and that 
these determine the quality of the 
information we get. 


* Goodacre, op. cit. 
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At the top of our hypothetical scale 
is the controlled experimental study. 
This is a design in which two groups 
are used, the one to receive training, 
and the other to act as a control 
group. The procedure is as follows: 
(1) A “before” proficiency measure 
is taken for both groups; (2) one 
group is trained while the other is 
left on the job; (3) an “after” pro- 
ficiency measure is taken for both 
groups; (4) the “before” is subtracted 
from the “after” for both groups to 
measure the gain in proficiency. If 
the training did any good, the trained 
group should have gained signifi- 
cantly more in job proficiency than 
the untrained group. 


The Controlled Experimental Study 


It may be asked why a control 
group is necessary. This can be an- 
swered by pointing out that certain 
changes may take place in an em- 
ployee’s job proficiency simply as a 
result of remaining on the job and 
that such changes have to be taken 
into account in any experimental 
evaluation of a training program. If 
it should turn out that the group 
remaining on the job gained as much 
in job proficiency or more than the 
group that was trained, there would 
be no justification for the additional 
expense of the training program. 
Odd as it may seem, it is not at all 
uncommon for the control group to 
gain as much as the trained group 
in job proficiency. 

The controlled experimental study 
uses acceptable criteria of per- 
formance. A criterion is a measure 
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of proficiency on the job. An accept- 
able criterion is one that meets the 
various standards set up for the eval- 
uation of criterion measures.* Most 
people in personnel research would 
agree, I believe, that the most difficult 
problem in this field is that of find- 
ing acceptable criteria. We shall re- 
turn to this question later in this 
article. 

In addition, the controlled experi- 
mental study utilizes acceptable sta- 
tistical methods to aid in the inter- 
pretation of the results of the eval- 
uation. Since certain changes can take 
place in job performance as a result 
of chance alone, statistical procedures 
are necessary to determine whether 
or not the changes observed after 
training might reasonably be con- 
sidered as other than chance effects. 

There is a further consideration in 
this experimental design. We need 
some sort of assurance that the 
changes taking place in the trained 
group are not merely a result of the 
amount of attention the trainees re- 
ceive. As the studies at Western Elec- 
tric showed, changes in productivity 
may occur not only as a result of 
changed working conditions but also 
in consequence of the amount of at- 
tention given to the workers. To 
eliminate this factor, the control 
group should receive, so far as is 
possible, as much attention (exclusive 
of training) as the trained group. 

It is important to note that there is 
a sizable range within the level of 


‘See, for example, R. L. Thorndike, Personnel 
Selection, Wiley, 1949. The whole of Chapter 
5 is excellent, especially pages 124-132. 








the controlled experimental study be- 
cause the criteria used for evaluation 
can actually vary in quality and still 
be acceptable. This point will be 
discussed later in considering levels 
of training evaluation as related to 
the relevance of the criterion. 


Lower Levels of Evaluation 


At the second level in this classi- 
fication system is the evaluation of 
training by means of the trained 
group only. This is not an acceptable 
experimental design. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that this type of 
evaluation is widely used and is per- 
haps better than no evaluation at all, 
assuming that adequate criterion 
measures and analysis procedures are 
employed. The evaluation design is 
a simple one. “Before” and “after” 
measures are compared and any gain 
is attributed to the training.° Statistics 
are used to test the significance of 
the gain from zero. 

At the lowest level, we have the 
evaluation of the trained group only, 
as above, with the criterion measure 
taken after training, but not before. 
In this procedure, no statistical analy- 
sis is possible and the interpretation 
of the end result is simply a matter 
of intuitive judgment. All that can 
be done is to look at the information 
gathered after training and make 
some sort of guess as to whether it is 
“good enough.” Obviously, this is an 
extremely weak method. 

Of these two latter evaluation pro- 
cedures, neither can be recommended. 


®This may not be valid, as noted earlier. 
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In terms of experimental design con- 
siderations, the only way to evaluate 
training properly is by the controlled 
experimental study. It is my urgent 
recommendation that training people 
should not waste their time and the 
company’s money on anything short 
of a controlled study utilizing ac- 
ceptable criteria. Even if such a study 
requires outside assistance, it is the 
only way of doing the kind of job 
that needs to be done.® 


The Relevance of Criteria 


We noted earlier that the criterion 
is a measure of proficiency on the 
job, a measure that tells us whether 
the performance of an individual or 
group is effective. In this section, we 
shall discuss levels of evaluation as 
they are influenced by the relevance 
of the criteria used in evaluating 
training.’ “Relevance” is roughly 
equivalent to quality. A relevant 
criterion is a good criterion, one that 
accurately reflects the contribution of 
the group or individual to the or- 
ganization and does not contain any 
extraneous factors. 

The system of levels based on cri- 
teria, like that based on experimental 
design, represents a hierarchy. The 
criteria system can be thought of as 


*Selecting a consultant to provide the help 


needed is not so simple as it sounds. Many of 
them, though thoroughly honest and reputable, 
operate with a single theoretical bias that renders 
them helpless when faced with a problem re- 
quiring some experimental work. There is fio 
single pat answer to all personnel problems. 
Each problem is unique and requires a unique 
answer that is ground out experimentally. Be- 
ware of the consultant who has the system! 


*For a full discussion of this question, see 
Thorndike, op. cit. pp. 125-127. 
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being superimposed on the design sys- 
tem. In other words, a highly relevant 
criterion may appear in a good exper- 
imental design or in a poor experi- 
mental design. A good design usually 
has good criteria, but a less relevant 
criterion may accompany a good de- 
sign simply because there is no other 
criterion that might reasonably serve. 
Hence both extremes of the experi- 
mental design system can be used at 
any level of the criterion system. 

The highest level in this system 
comes about with the use of objective 
performance scores as criteria. Such 
measures are generally the most rele- 
vant ones we can use. The best ob- 
jective performance score would be a 
measure of output automatically re- 
corded by machine. Also acceptable 
are measures of scrap, defects, ma- 
terial or tool usage, manpower cost, 
etc. It is obvious that there is consid- 
erable variability within this level 
inasmuch as a direct measure of out- 
put is better than a less direct measure 
such as tool control. 

Objective performance scores may 
be determined either for the trainee 
himself or for his subordinates. It is 
generally considered to be stronger 
evidence of the effectiveness of a train- 
ing program if it is followed by im- 
proved performance not only on the 
part of the trainee but of his sub- 
ordinates as well. In addition, if the 
trainee is in a supervisory capacity, 
evaluation may have to be based upon 
the performance of his subordinates 
for the simple reason that no objec- 
tive criteria are available for super- 
visory personnel. 
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There are several dangers in the 
use of objective performance scores, 
however. Perhaps the most important 
of these is bias in the measure, that is, 
the influence to some unknown de- 
gree of factors other than the trainee’s 
contribution to the organization. 
Some bias in the measure is probably 
inevitable. Consider, for example, the 
interdependence of defects, particu- 
larly in an integrated assembly-line 
operation. What one man does early 
in the process may affect what an- 
other man does later on down the 
line. If defects are used as the cri- 
terion, the second man is being eval- 
uated in part by the first man’s per- 
formance. This is only one of many 
examples of bias in objective perform- 
ance scores. 


Subjective Estimates of Performance 


The second level in this system is 
provided by subjective judgments or 
estimates of job performance. Here 
we are not talking about trait rating® 
but about the trainee’s actual on-the- 
job behavior.” Trait ratings would 
be on some other level in this system 
and will not be treated here. 

With subjective performance esti- 


*For a full discussion of this point, see Thorn- 
dike, op. cit., pp. 130-131. 


"Traits are inferred personal characteristics pre- 
sumably existing within the individual and 
hence very well hidden. They have no objective 


reality of their own but are inferred from 
certain observable behaviors. “Motivation,” 
“morale,” and “maturity” are three common 


examples. As a general rule, it is wise to avoid 
rating such abstractions. 


Performance estimates may be made by any 
one familiar with the trainee’s job performance 
—-subordinates, peers, or, most commonly, the 
supervisor. 








mates, as with objective performance 
scores, there is considerable variability. 
The effectiveness of a man’s per- 
formance can be judged by a formal- 
ized procedure or by casual comment. 
The latter extreme is characterized by 
“Joe’s a good man.” The former is 
represented by a well constructed ap- 
praisal program."’ Subjective _ per- 
formance estimates, like objective 
scores, may refer either to the trainee 
or to his subordinates. 

The third level comprises evalua- 
tions of the trainee’s knowledge and 
understanding of the content of the 
training course. Obviously such eval- 
uation can be made only of trainees 
themselves, not of their subordinates, 
for example. The procedure is to use 
some kind of achievement measure 
similar to those in college courses to 
find out how much the trainee has 
learned as a result of his exposure to 
training. As most of us know 
from our own academic experience, 
achievement measures are variable in 
quality. A good test is not easy to 
construct; certainly it cannot be 
thrown together as an afterthought 
but requires considerable study and 
revision. 

At the final level in our system, the 
criteria are opinions and attitudes. 
Here again there is a_ hierarchy 
“A great deal of the confusion about appraisal 
would not exist if we were more careful to dif- 
ferentiate between program, method, and form. 
The program is the total appraisal effort includ- 
ing method, form, control, development, follow- 
up, and so on. The method is the system used 
to make the judgments, such as forced choice, 
rank order, and so on. The form is just a piece 
of paper to write the judgments on. Too many 


people, I fear, think the piece of paper is the 
whole program. It isn’t. 
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within the level: opinions of the 
training course may come from the 
trainee’s subordinates, from the su- 
pervisor, from the trainee, or from 
the trainer himself. The last source 
is the least dependable, of course, 
since it is only natural for the trainer 
to be favorably impressed with his 
own work. 

Though opinions and attitudes may 
appear to be similar to performance 
judgments as criteria for evaluating 
training, they are in fact quite differ- 
ent. Performance estimates refer to 
actual changes in job performance 
that come about as a result of 
exposure to a training program, 
whereas opinions refer to the quality 
of the training program. 

Attitudes and opinions may repre- 
sent sound and thoughtful evalua- 
tions or casual snap judgments. In 
fact, they can be very effective criteria 
if used together with a well con- 
structed attitude scale and a con- 
trolled experimental study. Certainly 
this combination would rate a higher 
place in our hierarchy of levels. 


Compromise May Be Necessary 

The purpose of this paper is to 
point out that training may be evalu- 
ated on different levels and that the 
quality of the evaluation is better at 
the higher of these levels. It recog- 
nizes, however, that, as those familiar 
with applied research in industry 
know, compromise procedures are 
often necessary and in such instances, 
all that can be expected is the closest 
possible approximation to the best 
study design. 








Superior/subordinate judgments of a trainee’s per- 
formance after training are often used in appraising 
the program's effectiveness. Here are the findings 
of a study designed to test the validity of this 


criterion. 


Testing the Validity of 
An Evaluation Program 


PAUL C. BUCHANAN 


Management Development Supervisor 
Republic Aviation Corporation 


Iw a previous articte,* the writer 
described a method he had devised 
for determining the effectiveness of 
supervisory development programs 
and reported the results obtained from 
its application. These findings, which 
were obtained from two workshop 
projects, attended by 75 and 79 parti- 
cipants, respectively, appeared to jus- 
tify the conclusion that the system 
was of practical value in a work set- 
ting. Some evidence supporting the 
validity of this method of evaluation 
was also presented. 

The evaluation system which was 
described in that article consisted of 
a questionnaire canvass of the train- 
ees’ superiors and subordinates for 
evidence of changes in performance 
which they attributed to the influence 
of the training program. Reports of 
“benefits” or “changes” attributable to 


*Paul C. Buchanan, “Evaluating the Results of 
Supervisory Training,” Pzrsonner, Vol. 33, 
No. 4, (January 1957), pp. 362-370. 
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the training workshops were accepted 
as evidence only if they were sup- 
ported by specific instances illustrat- 
ing change in the trainee’s perform- 
ance. 

This procedure made heavy de- 
mands on the judgment of the per- 
sons answering the questionnaire. For 
this reason it was considered advisable 
to secure further evidence on the 
validity of the evaluation procedure. 
However, such information is not eas- 
ily obtained; there are no distinct cri- 
teria of learning or of magnitude of 
change in job performance. 

What could be obtained was the 
opinion of the individual participants 
some time after the training was com- 
pleted. It appeared likely that, if 
some of the participants had actually 
learned from the training, and if this 
had benefited them on the job, they 
would be aware of the fact and could 
report what they had learned. This 




















led to the hypothesis which the pres- 
ent study was designed to test: if the 
original evaluation system had _ suc- 
ceeded in differentiating between the 
participants who had benefited from 
the training, and those who had not, 
then significantly more of those who 
had benefited than of those who were 
judged not to have benefited would 
report that the course had provided a 
learning experience for them and that 
they had found the learning useful 
on the job. 


How the Test Was Carried Out 


To test the hypothesis of the study, 
one year after the workshops were 
held a questionnaire was sent to each 
person who had enrolled. It listed 15 
types of learning, derived mainly from 
an analysis of what the participants 
had learned as indicated on a ques- 
tionnaire which they filled out at the 
final session of the training course. 
All but two of the items related di- 
rectly to a specific goal of the training 
program. For each item the respond- 
ent was asked to check, first, the ex- 
tent of his learning. If he had learned 
anything at all, he was then asked to 
indicate the extent to which this learn- 
ing had been important in his job 
performance. 

The questionnaire was sent to the 
153 participants of the workshops at 
the organizational addresses which 
they had given the year before. No 
effort was made to determine how 
many questionnaires were not re- 
turned because of transfers, quits, or 
for some other reason for failing to 
receive the form. However, it was 
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filled out and returned by 35 super- 
visors who, on the evaluation crite- 
rion, had been judged to have bene- 
fited from the training (47 percent of 
this group), by 13, or 40 percent of 
those judged not to have benefited, 
and by 11 others on whom no evalu- 
ation data had been obtained in the 
original study. Only the responses 
from the 48 participants on whom 
previous evaluation data were avail- 
able were used. 

The percentages of the benefited and 
the non-benefited participants giving 
each of the possible responses as re- 
gards both the extent and the impor- 
tance of learning were computed 
separately for each item, and the same 
data were computed for all the items 
combined. The significance of the dif- 
ferences in the responses to the com- 
bined items were then computed 
(using the Chi-square test). 

As has been said, the respondents 
were asked to indicate how far the 
learning had been important to them 
on the job only if they reported that 
at least some learning of the sort 
described by the item had occurred. 
Thus, not all the items were an- 
swered in full. In addition, some re- 
spondents did not reply to all 15 ques- 
tions. As a result, the number of 
responses varied somewhat from item 
to item. Nevertheless, to simplify the 
computations, the percentage re- 
sponses were computed in terms of 
the totals who returned the question- 
naires (35 benefited and 13 non-bene- 
fited). This did not affect the rela- 
tionships in the data. 

The findings supported the hypoth- 
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esis that the supervisors who were 
judged by their superiors and sub- 
ordinates to have benefited from train- 
ing would evaluate the extent and the 
importance of their learning differ- 
ently from the supervisors who were 
not judged to have benefited. On 12 
of the 15 items a higher percentage of 
those in the benefited category 
reported “some” or “much” learning, 
and on all but one item a higher per- 
centage reported that the learning was 
important in their job performance. 
The difference between the responses 
of the benefited and the non-bene- 
fited groups on all the items com- 
bined was highly significant (beyond 
the 1 percent level of confidence) as 
regards both the extent and the im- 
portance of learning. These results 
afford substantial evidence of the va- 
lidity of the criterion used in the 
original study. 

Some additional information of in- 
terest to trainers emerged from the 
second study. For example, on the 
basis of his earlier experience in 
working with engineers, the writer 
had hypothesized that many of them 
placed low status value on supervi- 
sion, and that the earlier phases of a 
development program for new engi- 
neering supervisors should therefore 
be, in effect, vocational counseling 
concerning the job of supervision. 
Accordingly, in the workshops stud- 
ied, “increasing the participants’ ap- 
preciation of the job of supervision” 
was one of the explicit goals of the 
program. The second study throws 
some interesting light on this hypoth- 
esis. 
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Of the 15 items covered by the 
questionnaire, the item, “increased my 
interest in the job of supervision” was 
the one on which the largest percent- 
age of the benefited respondents re- 
ported the most learning, as well as 
the one which the largest percentage 
found to be important in their subse- 
quent job performance. Furthermore, 
while the six other items which re- 
lated to increased understanding of 
the job of supervision were reported as 
important in their job by an average 
of 86 per cent of the benefited parti- 
cipants, only 54 per cent attributed 
importance to the remaining items. 
This finding appears to justify the 
belief that consideration of what su- 
pervision involves, and the value the 
new supervisor places upon being a 
supervisor, are important in training 
new supervisors, at all events for pro- 
fessional personnel. 


Some Other Indications 


The study also indicated that the 
participants placed relatively low im- 
portance on learning about the organ- 
ization and its policies and operating 
procedures. On the average, only 47, 
per cent of those who benefited con- 
sidered the five items in this area had 
made a difference in their job per- 
formance. It is not clear from the 
data, however, just what this finding 
implies. It is possible that the partici- 
pants were already relatively well in- 
formed about policies and procedures, 
and thus had less potential for im- 
provement in this respect. On the 
other hand, it may be that a knowl- 
edge of policies and procedures is less 
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important to first-line supervisors 
than knowing what supervision in- 
volves—especially the supervision of 
engineering and professional person- 
nel. Still a third possibility is that the 
courses on supervision were presented 
much more effectively than those on 
policies and procedures. This latter 
possibility does not appear likely, 
however, since a great deal of plan- 
ning went into the presentation of 
policy and procedural information. 
The writer is inclined to accept the 
second possibility. At all events, in 
the organization where this study 
was conducted, as well as in other 
engineering organizations of which 
the writer has first-hand experience, 
first-line supervisors are relatively un- 
involved in procedural details. 


Conclusions 


This article has reported the find- 
ings of a study that aimed at deter- 
mining whether the judgments of su- 
periors and subordinates constitute a 
valid criterion of the effectiveness of 
a supervisory training program. 


The study revealed highly signifi- 
cant differences, both as regards the 
extent and the importance of what 
was learned from the course, between 
the supervisors who, on the original 
evaluation, were judged to have bene- 
fited from it and those who were 
judged not to have benefited. This 
finding would appear to uphold the 
validity of superior/subordinate judg- 
ments as an evaluation criterion. 

The study also indicated that the 
participants in this particular training 
course derived most benefit from the 
sessions designed to increase under- 
standing of the supervisor’s job and 
least benefit from their instruction in 
company policies and procedures. 
Though this finding may not be gen- 
erally applicable, it does at least raise 
the question whether better under- 
standing of company policies and pro- 
cedures is a worth-while objective in 
supervisory training programs. Per- 
haps this kind of information is best 
learned from the supervisor's superior, 
through the medium of staff meetings 
and daily contacts. 


College Enrollment at an All-Time High 


COLLEGES AND universities will enroll about 206,000 more students during the coming 
academic year than they did in 1956-57 reports the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. A total of 3,450,000 will be enrolled this year compared with 


3,244,000 last year. 


Colleges and universities with about 90 per cent of the total higher education 
enrollment have reported they expect to spend $3.6 billion on new facilities during 
the five-year period 1956-60. This amount would be double the sum spent during 


the previous five years. 

















Is there such a thing as a “trainable”—or an “un- 
trainable” —personality? The case of Ike and Mike 
throws some interesting light on this question. 


Personality and Trainability: 


A Case Study 


LESTER TARNOPOL 


Luckmann-Tarnopol & Associates 
City College of San Francisco 


Tr arke can LEARN to supervise, any- 
one can,” said the department head. 
“We didn’t expect him to improve. 
We only had him in the training pro- 
gram because all the other supervisors 
were in it. It took over two years of 
training but it was worth it.” 

Mike’s immediate boss, the construc- 
tion superintendent, said, “There’s no 
doubt about it. Mike has really taken 
hold. Our greatest problem with him 
was that he never took responsibility. 
The change happened suddenly, after 
that training meeting with his men 
two months ago. Since then the im- 
provement has been remarkable. Now, 
if only we could get Ike to take hold, 
too, our worst supervisory problems 
would be solved.” 

In an employee attitude survey car- 
ried out in 1952, Mike and Ike had 
been among the lowest-rated super- 
visors in the company. Though the 
survey-ratings of individual supervi- 
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sors were not disclosed to their bosses, 
higher level supervision was well 
aware of the deficiencies of this par- 
ticular pair. 

Mike, actually, had been the lowest- 
rated supervisor in the entire com- 
pany. Ordinarily, such a problem su- 
pervisor might have been fired. Yet, 
after three years of an intensive five- 
year training program attended by all 
supervisors and administrators,’ a re- 
survey of employee opinion showed 
him to have risen to sixth place. Ike, 
on the other hand, far from improv- 
ing, was rated even lower than before. 

For research purposes, Mike and 
Ike were a matched pair of supervi- 
sors. Both were grandfathers about 57 
years old. Both were on the short side 





’ Different aspects of this training program have 
been described by the author in: “Evaluate Your 
Training Program,” Journal of the American 
Society of Training Directors, March 1957 and 
“Training Supervisors by Feedback,” Person- 
nel Journal, July 1957. 











and supervised blue-collar units com- 
posed of big, hardy men by whom 
they seemed somewhat awed. They 
reported to the same superintendent 
who tended to bully them and whom 
they both feared. Their main failings 
as supervisors were that they avoided 
responsibility and covered up mistakes 
in various defensive ways instead of 
facing their problems squarely. 

Since both had received substantially 
the same training, we were interested 
in finding out why one improved and 
the other did not. Could this result 
have been foreseen? To be able to 
predict who will profit from super- 
visory training clearly has important 
implications. Our studies lead us to 
believe that Mike could have been 
expected to benefit more from train- 
ing than Ike. A detailed study of 
their personalities will be presented 
in support of this conclusion. 


Personalities of Mike and Ike 


As part of our training and evalua- 
tion program we gave the supervisors 
several tests. These included measures 
of personality, attitudes, and super- 
visory practices. We were thus in a 
position to make a fairly adequate 
appraisal of Mike and Ike. The per- 
sonalities of our twins were best de- 
picted by the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventories (MMPIs), 
which were taken by them before and 
after training. 

From Mike’s MMPI we learned 
that, in general, he was a somewhat 
rigid person. He seemed more inter- 
ested in external, concrete things than 
in ideas. One of his major difficulties 
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was lack of tact, sensitivity, or pa- 
tience in his dealings with people. He 
did not believe in trying to be subtle 
and seemed to think that the way to 
get along with people was to assert 
his opinions and try to force a point 
through. There were some indications 
that he would probably be both stub- 
born and hot-headed, insisting upon 
his ideas without questioning them 
himself. Nevertheless, although he ap- 
peared somewhat rigid, opinionated, 
and tactless, he was able to face many 
problems fairly realistically. 

In comparison, Ike’s MMPI showed 
him to be unusually defensive. His 
defensiveness score fell outside the 
normal range. This meant that he 
would tend to use various means of 
defending himself rather than admit 
his errors or faults. Ordinarily, we 
would expect him to seek excuses or 
to blame others when something went 
wrong, or to cover up problems rather 
than bring them out into the open 
where they could be examined and 
solved. It should be noted that this 
compulsion to seek excuses and run 
away from problems was an entirely 
unconscious mechanism over which 
Ike had no control. He tended to be 
sensitive and moody and seemed to 
be somewhat suspicious of people. He 
also seemed to have a great need to 
appear socially acceptable. Finally, he 
could be expected to feel the impor- 
tance of being liked by others and to 
act accordingly. 

Thus, comparing Mike and Ike, we 
see fundamental differences in their 
personality structures. Ike was abnor- 
mally defensive while Mike had nor- 
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mal defensiveness. Another important 
difference revealed by their MMPIs 
but not detailed here was that Mike 
appeared to be generally better ad- 
justed than Ike. From this evidence 
we could have predicted that Mike 
should profit more from supervisory 
training than Ike. 


Ike’s Case History 


We can gain an appreciation of how 
Ike appeared to his men from the 
employee attitude surveys. These sur- 
veys were taken two years apart, be- 
fore and after training. The accom- 
panying table summarizes the re- 
sponses of Ike’s employees to a num- 
ber of pertinent survey questions. In 
this table, the percentage of employees 
answering each statement is given. 
These replies afford us a revealing 
insight into Ike’s behavior on the job. 

Of 30 first-level supervisors rated by 
their employees in the two surveys, 
Ike was in 27th place on the first 
survey (before training) and in last 
place on the second survey (after 
training). His generally poor show- 
ing, as depicted in the table, agrees 
with both the superintendent’s ap- 
praisal and the MMPI analysis. In gen- 
eral, Ike’s supervisory performance 
deteriorated during the two-year train- 
ing period. 

Before training, Ike’s men rated him 
lowest in giving information about 
the company and praising employees 
for good work. He was also rated 
low in giving out work fairly, seeing 
that work was done properly, taking 
some blame for poor work, using 
group decision, and giving leadership 
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to his men. Two-thirds of his men 
felt that he did not encourage or seek 
suggestions, or listen to complaints 
and grievances. On the other hand, 
most of his men felt that he was in- 
terested in having personal confer- 
ences with them and nearly all of them 
liked him. 

After two years of training, the 
only good thing the men could say 
about Ike was that he kept them in- 
formed about how they were doing. 
His greatest retrogression was in the 
area of assuming responsibility. This 
was apparently obvious to the men 
as well as to his boss. All the men 
stated that Ike referred his problems 
to his supervisor, and almost all said 
that his boss did not allow him to 
make decisions. No one felt any longer 
that Ike gave leadership to his group 
or used group decision to help plan 
the work. Morale in this group was 
clearly at a minimum and there was a 
general feeling that no one was at the 
helm. Taken as a whole, Ike’s de- 
crease in popularity was greater than 
that of any other supervisor in the en- 
tire company. : 

Half the men stated that Ike became 
nervous and upset and as many re- 
plied that he blamed himself for poor 
work, At the same time, the super- 
intendent reported that Ike tended to 
cover up difficulties in an attempt to 
hide them. Evidently, Ike was trying 
to keep in the good graces of his men, 
whose respect he was rapidly losing, 
by covering up for them and as- 
suming blame himself. However, since 
he feared his boss, he avoided bring- 


ing any of these problems out into 
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How Employees Rated Mike and Ike 


Item 


Gives out work fairly 

Informs me before changes are made 
Sees that work is done properly 

Listens to complaints and grievances 
Gives leadership to his group 

Gives information about the company 
Often praises employees for good work 
Encourages and seeks suggestions 
Takes some blame himself for poor work 
Has personal conferences with me 

Uses group decision to plan work 
Informs me how | am doing 

Is liked by the men 

Is allowed to make decisions by his boss 
Becomes nervous and upset * 

Refers problems to his supervisor * 





Per cent of Employees Replying 





Mike Ike 
Before After Before After 
Training Training Training Training 
1952 1954 1952 1954 
37 88 25 17 
32 100 42 17 
16 76 25 33 
26 82 33 17 
16 59 25 0 
37 70 7 17 
16 77 17 17 
42 88 33 33 
26 41 25 50 
53 94 67 33 
W 88 25 0 
66 94 58 67 
63 94 83 50 
58 76 75 17 
58 24 42 50 
84 29 50 100 


* On these statements a decrease in percentage indicates improvement in supervision. 





the open and played the ostrich game, 
hoping perhaps that the boss wouldn’t 
find out. Unfortunately, both the men 
and the superintendent became more 
and more incensed at his behavior 
and this made matters worse. 


Why Ike Reacted the Way He Did 


It would be impossible to assess all 
the factors that influenced the course 
of Ike’s supervisory behavior. There 
were, of course, a number of environ- 
mental influences which were outside 
our purview. However, there were 
four known important interacting 


factors which could account for his 
regression during training. First, as 
has been pointed out, he was a rather 
timid, fearful, defensive person. Sec- 
ond, his boss was something of a 
bully who tended to attack weak peo- 
ple where they were weakest. Third, 





the training program aimed at mak- 
ing each supervisor aware of his 
strengths and weaknesses. Fourth, the 
training program caused pressure to 
be put on the supervisors by their 
employees to help induce change in 
their behavior. 

It is probable that all these factors, 
operating simultaneously, were too 
much for Ike. Since he was basically 
fearful, he tended to ward off verbal 
attacks from his boss by avoiding him 
as much as possible. Thus, when one 
of his men damaged a truck, he tried 
to handle the matter without report- 
ing the damage to the superintendent. 
When the superintendent heard about 
it from the safety supervisor, he blew 
his stack. As a result, Ike became 
even more withdrawn and assumed 
even less responsibility. 

In such circumstances, pointing out 
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to Ike the weaknesses revealed by the 
survey merely accentuated his feelings 
of inferiority. Thus, when his men 
put pressure on him to act decisively 
and take responsibility, this pressure 
only served to confuse him and ac- 
centuate his fears. 

Since Ike was the only supervisor 
who regressed significantly during 
the training program, we are inclined 
to feel that the interaction between 
Ike’s defensiveness and the superin- 
tendent’s need to attack weak people 
was the key factor differentiating Ike 
from the rest of the supervisors. We 
shall see how Mike, on the other hand, 
succeeded in overcoming many of the 
same obstacles that beset Ike. 


Mike’s Case History 


As has been said, Mike rose from 
the bottom of the list to sixth place in 
the two surveys. He made the great- 
est improvement in the entire organ- 
ization. 

The table shows that he was origi- 
nally rated lowest in using group 
decision. Seeing that work was done 
properly, praising employees for good 
work, listening to complaints and 
grievances, referring his problems to 
his supervisor, taking some blame for 
poor work, and giving leadership were 
other areas in which he was rated 
very poorly by his men. 

After training, he showed progress 
in every category on the survey. His 
maximum percentage improvement 
was in his earlier greatest weakness, 
the use of group decision to plan the 
work. All agreed that he now com- 
municated better in terms of inform- 
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ing his men before changes were 
made. In taking responsibility, which 
the superintendent had felt was his 
most distinct weakness, real advance- 
ment could be seen. He also showed 
great improvement in referring fewer 
problems to his boss and in being al- 
lowed more freedom to make decisions 
by his boss. 

The actual reform in Mike’s be- 
havior appeared suddenly and dra- 
matically. For months he had avoided 
holding a meeting with his men to 
discuss job problems as the training 
sessions had advocated. He found ev- 
ery possible excuse for not holding a 
meeting. As time went on, he became 
increasingly anxious about the thought 
of facing his men. He feared that a 
meeting would unleash violent com- 
plaining from which no good could 
come. Increasing pressure to hold this 
meeting came from both his men and 
the trainers. Finally, Mike capitulated 
to the pressure and with great trepi- 
dation called his first meeting. 

To his amazement, the men stated 
their problems logically and together 
they succeeded in solving most of the 
lesser problems. He was also pleas- 
antly surprised to find that the men 
had a number of excellent suggestions 
to offer concerning the solution of the 
more difficult ones. Moreover, when 
he approached his boss with these sug- 
gestions, the superintendent encour- 
aged him and told him to try them 
out. Bolstered by this feeling of suc- 
cess and reassurance he soon held 
further problem-solving meetings with 
his men. As a result of these favor- 
able experiences, he no longer found 











it necessary to refer each problem to 
his boss. He thus quickly began to 
assume responsibility for his own 
work problems. Simultaneously his to- 
tal supervisory behavior improved. 


How Mike’s Personality Changed 


The change in Mike’s supervisory 
behavior raises an important question. 
Was it a superficial change or did it 
penetrate his personality structure? 
The answer was found in the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Invento- 
ries (MMPIs) taken by Mike two 
years apart, before and after training. 
These MMPIs were analyzed by a 
psychologist who had never seen 
Mike.? When she handed in her re- 
port, the psychologist asked if this 
man had had psychotherapy, so im- 
pressed was she by the personality 
change. Here is the report, in part: 


It appears that Mike is aware to some 
degree of his anxieties when he differs 
from others and is making strenuous ef- 
forts to exert control over his tendency 
to express angry disapproval. He seems 
to express a trend away from an open 
expression of anger. At the same time he 
now reports that he wonders why he is 
sometimes so cross and grouchy and 
answers a good many items in a way 
that indicates a new awareness of anxiety 
in interpersonal relationships. He seems 
to have gained both in awareness of 
himself and of the motivations of others. 


Some items suggest that his tendency to 
think in conventional stereotypes may 
be somewhat relieved. Several items sug- 
gest that he does not have to ally himself 
so strongly as previously with a stereo- 


2 The psychological analysis of the MMPIs was 
performed by Dr. Christine Miller of the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Veterans Administration, San 
Francisco. 
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typed idea of what is right, but may 
perhaps be more ready to judge a case 
on its merits. 


On the whole, it appears that this person 

has acquired some insight into himself 

and his ways of reacting which has 
pushed him into self-examination and 
into attempts to respond to others in 

a less challenging way. 

A comparison of Mike’s responses 
to individual items on the two tests 
shows some rather clear trends. There 
is considerably more realistic under- 
standing of himself. He now admits 
that he worries about personality dif- 
ficulties which he denied in the first 
MMPI. Some of the items which 
indicate “tactlessness,” also show 
changes in the direction of more ef- 
fective ways of dealing with people. 
Clearly, basic attitudinal changes have 
occurred in conjunction with the im- 
provement in Mike’s supervisory be- 
havior. 


Implications of the Results 


What of Mike and Ike? Can we 
say that as personality types Mike is 
definitely trainable and Ike definitely 
untrainable? The most we can say is 
that we could have predicted that 
Mike would be easier to train than 
Ike. Mike’s inclination to explode and 
to bring his problems out into the 
open were in his favor from a train- 
ing point of view. On the other hand, 
Ike’s tendency to withdraw and to 
evade issues by pretending that they 
didn’t exist, while allowing them to 
smoulder inside him, made him more 
difficult to reach. However, it is pos- 
sible that a change in Ike’s environ- 
ment, such as placing him under an 
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understanding supervisor, could bring 
Ike into the realm of trainability. 

Still more important is the finding 
that attitude changes and marked 
improvement in supervision can occur 
during training. Psychologists gen- 
erally agree that such attitudinal 
changes are hardly to be expected 
from known training programs. From 
a fairly comprehensive study of 
human-relations training programs, 
Mahler and Monroe concluded that 
none could be found in which super- 
visory behavior and attitudes were 
shown, by acceptable criteria, to have 
changed significantly.* 

The details of our program have 
been reported elsewhere.* In brief, it 
involved comparisons between an ex- 
perimental group of supervisors (in- 
cluding Mike and Ike) who were 
trained and a control group who were 
not trained. The statistical results 
were overwhelmingly in favor of the 
experimental group. The measures 
used were Employee Attitude Sur- 
veys, and Supervisory Attitude Ques- 
tionnaires before and after training. 
The first test gave a measurement of 
the supervisors’ behavior on-the-job 
as seen by their employees and the 
second test tapped the supervisors’ at- 
titudes. These tests were used not 
only to evaluate the results of the 
training but also to determine train- 
ing needs. 


*W. Mahler & W. Monroe, How Industry De- 
ter,uines the Need for and Effectiveness of 
Training, Personnel Research Section, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Report No. 929, March, 
1952. 

*See footnote 1 and also L. & J. Tarnopol, 
“How Top-Rated Supervisors Differ from the 
Lower-Rated,” Personnel Journal, Feb., 1956. 
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It should be added that the data 
obtained from the Employee Attitude 
Surveys were fed back to the entire 
company, from the general manager 
right down through the line organiza- 
tion. In this process, while the data 
which applied to the company as a 
whole were made available to all lev- 
els, the specific data on each super- 
visor were given to him to be shared 
in confidence with his group. Each 
supervisor then led his own work 
group in a series of discussions of 
the group’s confidential data. (The 
anonymity of the group members was 
preserved by returning the informa- 
tion in percentages.) In this manner, 
each supervisor attended about two 
meetings a month—one with his boss 
and one with his own work group. 
A consultant trained in therapy 
briefed the supervisor before each ses- 
sion and attended the meeting. This 
feedback took about two years. 

An important aspect of the pro- 
gram, we feel, is the light it throws 
on the problem of whether supervi- 
sors should be allowed freedom of 
choice in attending a training pro- 
gram. There is considerable difference 
of opinion about the effectiveness of 
therapy when the subject is compelled 
to attend training sessions. Mike was 
the kind of supervisor who would 
never have attended if it had not been 
mandatory; yet he made the most 
progress. Again, it is well known that 
the supervisors who are most in need 
of training are the very ones who 
resist it most. A gratifying result of 
this feedback method of training was 
that in each department, the lowest- 














rated supervisor showed the greatest 
improvement in the department. 

The finding that attitude changes 
may appear during training, and that 
they can produce such marked im- 
provement in employee relations and 
supervisory effectiveness has challeng- 
ing implications. These results seem 
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to point to the possibility of a new 
approach to group therapy. If a salient 
feature of psychotherapy (with non- 
psychotics) is to restore the individ- 
ual’s personal relations and social 
functioning to adjustment, our feed- 
back training method seems to offer 
new possibilities. 


Labor Department Expands Professional Placement Service 


AN EXPANDED and specialized placement service for professional and managerial 
personnel has been initiated by the Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security and the State Employment Security agencies. 

The new program will be operated by the nationwide system of State and 
territorial employment services affiliated with the Bureau’s United States Employ- 
ment Service. Seventy-eight local and State employment offices have been designated 
to serve as special employment centers to speed up the matching of men and jobs 
in professional and managerial occupations on a nationwide basis. 

The seventy-eight special employment network centers will operate as a profes- 
sional network. Each of these offices will have on file at all times a nationwide 
list of job opportunities in the professional and managerial occupations. At these 
centers the applications of professional and managerial job seekers at any of the 
1,750 local State employment offices may be matched against the nationwide list 
of job opportunities. 

In the administration of the specialized professional placement program, the 
USES and the State agencies will use the regular labor clearance procedures for 
out-of-state and out-of-area recruitment of scarce workers. Under this clearance 
program each of the 1,750 local offices makes a list bi-weekly of all job orders 
which cannot be filled locally and for which out-of-area recruitment has been 
requested by the employer. Each State central office compiles biweekly a State 
inventory of these job openings and transmits copies to the Bureau and to other 
States. To facilitate the operation of the professional placement program, each State 
office in making its State inventory will make up a separate list of the job openings 
in the professional and managerial occupations and transmit this list directly to 
all the professional network offices. These lists will be used by the network offices 
in compiling a national list of job opportunities in professional and managerial 
occupations. 
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Work Sampuinc. By Robert E. Heiland 
and Wallace J. Richardson. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1957. 243 pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Chester L. Brisley* 


The authors of this book are excellent 
salesmen for work sampling. They 
quicken the interest of the reader and 
alert him to the many possible areas in 
which the technique can be profitably 
used. 

The eminent British statistician, L. H. 
C. Tippett, discovered the technique of 
work sampling in England in 1927. Tip- 
pett called his new tool the “snap read- 
ing method” because of its similarity to 
taking snapshots. 

Heiland and Richardson have at- 
tempted to clarify and simplify Tippett’s 
definition of what is known today as 
work sampling. They define work sam- 
pling as a study consisting of a large 
number of observations taken at random 
intervals; in taking the observations, the 
state or condition of the object of study is 
noted, and this state is classified into pre- 
defined categories of activity pertinent to 
the particular work situation; from the 
proportions of observations in each cate- 
gory, inferences are drawn concerning 
the work activity under study. Even 


*Industrial Engineering Manager, Wolverine 
Tube Division, Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 
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though this definition has been well ex- 
pressed, the authors have had to intro- 
duce a number of oversimplified exam- 
ples, drawn from business and industry, 
to make it intelligible to the reader un- 
acquainted with the technique. 

The authors paraphrase Tippett on the 
underlying theory of work sampling, 
stating that the percentage of observa- 
tions recording a man or a machine as 
idle, working, or in any other condition 
reflects to a known degree of accuracy 
the average percentage of time actually 
spent in a given state or condition. They 
qualify this statement, however, as did 
Tippett, by emphasizing that the theory 
is held to be true, regardless of the nature 
of the observed activity, only if the ob- 
servations are randomly distributed over 
a sufficiently long period of time. 

Chapters 4, 5, and 9 deal respectively 
with preparing for work sampling, per- 
forming work sampling, and evaluating 
and presenting the results of work sam- 
pling. In Chapters 6 to 8 the authors 
delve into the theory of sampling, the 
binomial theory, and the use of the con- 
trol chart. The mathematics of work 
sampling is explained clearly enough to 
be understood by any person with high 
school algebra. The chapter on the con- 
trol chart in work sampling is a genuine 
contribution. Although the approach out- 
lined here has been used in statistical 
quality control and introduced into work 





sampling previously, it has not been 
picked up to any great degree. However, 
some limited examples of its use are cited 
in Chapters 11 to 18. These last chapters 
also include detailed cases of work sam- 
pling in such areas as the office, engineer- 
ing drafting, plant maintenance and con- 
struction, material handling, time study 
allowances, hospital nursing, and airline 
reservation telephoning. 

While the authors have included a 
fairly complete bibliography, the book is 
poorly annotated and only one or two of 
the references given in the footnotes have 
found their way into the bibliography. 
Useful tables of random sampling num- 
bers and of binomial probability limits 
usable in work sampling are appended. 


Workers AND INpusTRIAL CHaNcE. By 
Leonard P. Adams and Robert L. 
Aronson. Cornell University Press, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., 1957. 224 pages. $4.40. 


Reviewed by George S. Odiorne * 


This is not a book for the reader who 
is looking for some further light on the 
subject of overcoming “resistance to 
change.” It is a case study which falls 
into the general category of labor market 
research. As such, it is concerned with 
economics, not psychology. Nevertheless, 
it is an excellent study of what hap- 
pened when International Harvester 
closed its plant in Auburn, New York, 
in 1950. 

Far from being a guide to other com- 
panies on “how to close a plant,” the 
book starts out with the plain fact 
that the plant was closed. The employees 


* Manager, AMA Personnel Division. 
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were laid off over a one-year period, and 
the study is concerned with the impact 
of this action on the labor market of 
Auburn. 

The facts that the company employed 
1,800 workers, and paid an average wage 
of about $10 a week more than other 
employers in the area are simply data in 
the study. So, too, are the facts that In- 
ternational Harvester gave the plant and 
land to an industrial development com- 
mission in the town, with all taxes paid 
one year in advance, and announced its 
plans for closing one year ahead. As 
events turned out, General Electric took 
up one-third of the plant, and Reming- 
ton Corporation, the New Process Gear 
Company, and U. S. Hoffman took up 
the rest within a year. (These latter facts 
are not fully explored here, though they 
would make an interesting case study in 
personnel policy.) In case anyone is wor- 
ried, all the workers who were displaced 
eventually found jobs after a certain 
amount of shuffling, and industry not 
only grew but was diversified as a re- 
sult of the Harvester closing; but that 
isn’t the story in this book. 

The aim of the Cornell researchers was 
to add to our knowledge in the general 
field of labor market research. Their 
study might be called a test of some of 
the general economic theories of labor 
markets—a specialized little area of eco- 
nomics. These theories date back to 
Carter Goodrich and his studies of “Mi- 
gration and Economic Opportunity” in 
the thirties. Their academic origins de- 
rive from the classical economic assump- 
tion that wages will reflect the labor 
market because workers are mobile and 
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will move from place to place according 
to where the wages are highest. Gladys 
Palmer has done some fine studies of 
this kind among the weavers in Phila- 
delphia, and Richard Lester of Princeton 
has studied the Trenton labor market. 

Two studies which the authors cite 
frequently are those of the New Haven 
labor market, by Lloyd Reynolds of 
Yale, and of Nashua, New Hampshire by 
Myers and Schultz. These were some- 
what along the same lines as the Au- 
burn study, and some of the findings— 
especially those relating to Auburn and 
Nashua—were similar. 

Some interesting conclusions reached 
in the Auburn study are: 

1. The labor market was rather un- 
stable for some time while the displaced 
workers were readjusting; i.e., there was 
more jumping about. 

2. Displaced workers tend to take a 
direct approach to job hunting; the op- 
portunity to start earning again is the 
primary consideration. Once placed, they 
try to regain their previous status. 

3. Less than 5 per cent of the displaced 
workers found jobs through public em- 
ployment services. 

4. About two-thirds of the Harvester 
employees received unemployment insur- 
ance payments for varying lengths of 
time after layoff. 
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5. The Auburn Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industrial Development Com- 
mittee played an important part in mo- 
bilizing action to build new job op- 
portunities. 

6. Differences in wages alone are not 
enough to attract workers from one com- 
pany to another, especially among older 
or more senior employees. 

7. After the closing of the plant was 
announced, and during the actual proc- 
ess of closing there was criticism of the 
company from many different elements 
in the community. Among the critics 
were both a conservative Republican 
and leaders of the CIO. 

This book is an addition to our knowl- 
edge of labor markets and should be 
closely read by personnel and employ- 
ment managers, as well as by commu- 
nity relations directors. Not only do such 
industrial changes affect the reputation of 
the company concerned; they also af- 
fect the employment and wage and sal- 
ary policies of other companies in the 
area. The book offers some guides to in- 
dustrial development commissions, and 
poses some serious questions about the 
operation of public employment serv- 
ices. It is scholarly in style and is amply 
documented with statistics and samples 
of the questionnaires, as well as a re- 
construction of the design of the study. 





who’s who 





For REASONS BEYOND our control, we 
dealt somewhat perfunctorily in our last 
issue with Gordon W. Wheeling, 
author of “The Marginal Employee: To 
Fire or Not to Fire,” about which, by 
the way, we have since received a num- 
ber of favorable comments. Needless 
to say, no sooner had we gone to press 


than along came the letter from 
Mr. Wheeling we had been tearing our 
hair for the day before. 


Mr. Wheeling, it seems, comes from 
Missouri, a fact that possibly explains 
his practical approach to the problem of 
what to do about all that company dead 
wood. He obtained his B.S. and M.B.A. 
degrees from the University of California 
at Berkeley and joined the B. F. Good- 
rich Company’s Los Angeles plant in 
1953. He was sent to the Philippines as 
Administrative Technician in August, 
1956, to help start a tire plant for the 
Goodrich International Rubber Company 
of the Philippines. Whether it takes 
longer to start a tire plant than you 
might think, or whether, having helped 
start it, Mr. Wheeling is now keeping 
a sharp watch on any marginal em- 
ployees who may be hanging around, 
we don’t know. He just didn’t say. 


From the general tenor of a pleasant 
telephone conversation we had with 
Jack Stieber a short while back, we 
felt reasonably certain of being able to 
conncoct a fairly lively paragraph about 
the author of our lead article, “Auto- 
mation and the White-Collar Worker” 


(page 8). But glancing at the somewhat 
austere synopsis of Dr. Stieber’s distin- 
guished career, it now strikes us that 
some authors, having seen what we are 
capable of doing to other authors, take 
pretty good care to leave us no loophole 
for being witty at their expense. In this 
contest, our friend the Associate Direc- 
tor in charge of Research and Planning 
at the Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center of Michigan State University wins 
hands down. Dr. Stiebe:, who is also 
Associate Professor of Economics at the 
same university, holds degrees from the 
City College of New York and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and obtained his 
Ph.D. from Harvard. Before going to 
Michigan State, he held various univer- 
sity and government posts. He is cur- 
rently working on a book on the wage 
structure -of the steel industry which 
he hopes to complete next year. 


Stanley M. Herman, author of “Let’s 
Take Another Look at Position Classi- 
fication” (page 18), is what is known 
out West as a native Californian. That 
is to say, he was born in New York City 
and settled in the Golden State about 
15 years ago. (According to Mr. Herman 
anyone who has lived in Southern Cali- 
fornia for longer than a year automati- 
cally qualifies for the designation, “na- 
tive.” He doesn’t say so, but we have an 
idea that the citizens to the North are a 
good deal choosier about such matters: 
either you had the supreme good for- 
tune to be born in San Francisco, or it 
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is just too bad.) Anyway, as a spearhead 
of the great westward migration, Mr. 
Herman graduated from the University 
of California at Los Angeles and before 
joining the Technical Military Planning 
Operation of GE’s Defense Electronics 
Division at Santa Barbara was Director 
of Field Services for a firm of personnel 
consultants. He has also held other posts 
in the personnel field, as well as in public 
relations work. 


Companies that are concerned about 
the spiralling costs of their benefit pro- 
grams will find some further food for 
thought in the article, “Some Critical 
Reflections on the New Paternalism,” 
by Jerry R. Hopper on page 31. Mr. 
Hopper is a sociologist who has found, 
he says, that textbook theory does not 
always apply in reality. He is a graduate 
of the University of Oklahoma and un- 
dertook graduate studies under Herbert 
Blumer and Reinhard Bendix at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
Before joining the Indiana Oil Purchas- 
ing Company as an Industrial Relations 
Analyst, he was employed in the Indus- 
trial Relations Department of another 
major oil company. 


One reason, we suspect, why people 
take up anthropology is the wonderful 
opportunity it affords of getting away 
from it all. But Frank J. Jasinski, who 
contributes “How They Dress on the 
Job: Clues to the Informal Organization” 
to this issue (page 35), so far departed 
from the traditional pattern as to do his 
field work not on some exotic island 
in the South Seas but in the wilds of 
New Jersey, where he studied the status 
and role of assembly-line foremen. Dr. 
Jasinski, who has contributed several 
articles to PERSONNEL, earned his Ph.D. 
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at Yale. He is a Research Associate at 
the Yale Technology Project and a Lec- 
turer in the Department of Industrial 
Administration. So far as he and we 
know, he is the only anthropologist on 
the faculty of a School of Engineering 
in the U.S. 


As if to prove the contention of his 
article on the need for adequate job 
titles (page 42), Daniel D. Cantor was 
recently named Evaluation and Compen- 
sation Administrator at Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, Upton, New York. 
The Laboratory’s well-known activities 
in the field of basic atomic research are 
somewhat new to Mr. Cantor, but his 
background in all phases of salary and 
wage administration should stand him 
in good stead. He received his A.B. de- 
gree from Hamilton College and his 
M.B.A. from the New York University 
Graduate School of Business. Mr. Cantor 
was previously employed by The Amer- 
ican Can Company, where he started as 
a laborer and subsequently filled various 
supervisory and industrial relations posi- 
tions. For three years he was Supervisor 
of Wage Administration for the Atlantic 
Division of the Company. 


Erwin Schoenfeld, whose article, 
“The Non-Directive Exit Interview” 
(page 46), should interest many person- 
nel people who have long suspected the 
reliability of the information proffered 
by departing employees, is Employment 
Supervisor for United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Inc, He was previously 
Personnel Manager of the Arwood Pre- 
cision Casting Corporation of Brooklyn. 
Mr. Schoenfeld holds a B.A. degree in 
psychology from Queens College, and an 
M.A. in labor economics from New 
York University. He is currently com- 











pleting requirements for his Ph.D. in 
personnel psychology at Columbia. 


The eldest son of a professional Army 
officer, Dick Gordon started out by fol- 
lowing in his father’s footsteps. Nine 
years ago, he elected to follow an aca- 
demic career and has since been succes- 
sively a student, researcher, university 
teacher, and administrator. He obtained 
his B.S. at the University of Miami and 
is currently District Director, Extension 
Division, New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations at Cornell, 
where he is also working toward his Ph.D. 
In the course of carrying out the study 
on which his article, “Management or 
Human Relations?” (page 51) is based, 
he lifted and carried over a million 
pounds of steel. Until the last three days 
of the project, he reports, he passed as 
just another production worker. After he 
revealed his identity, he found that his 
pose had been pretty much a waste of 
time: more people came to him with 
information during those three days than 
in any three-day period during the entire 
three months of his study. 


James N. Mosel, who leads off our 
Special Section with a penetrating dis- 
cussion of a fairly pervasive problem, 
“Why Training Programs Fail to Carry 
Over” (page 56), is Associate Professor 
of Psychology and Advisor for the grad- 
uate program in personnel administra- 
tion at the George Washington Univer- 
sity. He also does consulting work, par- 
ticularly in the field of supervisory 
training and human relations, for a num- 
ber of industrial organizations, govern- 
ment agencies, and psychological research 
firms. He is a member of the board of 
directors of the Allied Psychology Cor- 
poration, and a staff consultant with 
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Associates for International Research and 
Human Dynamics Associates. 


As befits the author of “Communica- 
tions Training: A Neglected Approach” 
(page 65), Lewis H. Spence is himself 
an old hand at a major form of com- 
munication—writing. A former news- 
paperman, he was at one time an editor 
and correspondent for Time magazine. 
In 1951, he joined The Ford Founda- 
tion, where he worked on the problem 
of mass communications. Subsequently, 
he established his own consulting firm, 
which he recently merged with Savage- 
Lewis, Inc. of Minneapolis. As Vice 
President of Savage-Lewis, Mr. Spence 
heads the firm’s Princeton, N. J. office. 


Not without some fairly determined 
probing, we extracted from A. C. Mac- 
Kinney, author of “Progressive Levels 
in the Evaluation of Training Pro- 
grams” (page 72), such unexpected facts 
as that he is addicted to target shooting 
with pistols (mostly .22 caliber stuff), 
likes fast motorboats, and is presently 
trying to learn to ride a very tall horse. 
“A long way down and no brakes,” he 
comments. Aside from these diversions, 
Dr. MacKinney’s consuming interest at 
the moment is Iowa State College’s newly 
established Personnel Research Center, a 
non-profit organization whose primary 
aim is to provide personnel research serv- 
ices to mid-western business and indus- 
try. Dr. MacKinney, who has just been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Iowa State College, was formerly 
a research psychologist with General 
Motors and a consulting psychologist 
with R. N. McMurry & Co. He obtained 
his Ph.D. at the University of Minnesota 
and has also been a lecturer at the 
University of Michigan. 
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Paul C. Buchanan, 
tributed a number of articles to Per- 
SONNEL, has been Management Develop- 
ment Supervisor—Engineering at Repub- 
lic Aviation Corporation for the past 
year. He was previously a staff psychol- 
ogist at the Naval Ordnance Test Sta- 
tion, China Lake, Calif., where for two 
years he headed the Employee Devel- 
opment Division. Dr. Buchanan obtained 
his Ph.D. in psychology from the Uni- 
versity of California. His current contri- 
bution, “Testing the Validity of an 
Evaluation Program” (page 78), is one 
of a series of studies he has made of the 
training processes used in the supervisory 
development program at the Naval Ord- 
nance Test Station. 


who has con- 


Another transplanted Easterner is 
Lester Tarnopol, who was born in 


Haverhill, Mass., and now lives in San 
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Francisco. He makes no claim to being 
a native Californian, we notice, which 
possibly bears out the point we were 
trying to establish earlier on. Dr. Tarno- 
pol is a graduate of M.I.T. and holds 
an Sc.D. from Harvard. Interestingly 
enough, he started out as a physicist 
and has held several university posts 
in the natural sciences. He was first 
drawn to psychology, he says, through 
the mathematical approaches explored by 
Kurt Lewin. Dr. Tarnopol is now a key 
member of the management-engineering 
consulting team of Luckmann-Tarnopol 
& Associates, a non-profit organization 
at the City College of San Francisco, 
where he is also active in the engineering, 
industrial psychology, and physical sci- 
ence faculties. He has done consulting 
work for many industrial concerns and 
public service agencies, and written 
widely in professional journals. 
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fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two pessqpeghs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 


of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 
Harwoop F. Merri, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day of September, 1957. 


[Seal] 


Lyp1a Kaman, Notary Public. (My commission expires March 30, 1959. 














A Significant Event in the 
History of Management 


Dccision-saxiso—the most important job any executive performs— 
now, for the first time, enters the field of systematic management edu- 
cation. AMA’s new Executive Decistion-Makinc Course is a scientific, 
analytical approach to the decision-making process, specifically designed to: 


© pinpoint the components of successful decision- 
making; 

© give you intensive practice im decision-making, under 
controlled, laboratory conditions; 


© show you how to train your staff for more effective 
decision-making. 


The Course has been made possible through AMA’s development of Top 
Management Simulation—a unique training device that combines simula- 
tion theory, mathematical technique, and electronic equipment and allows 
you to concentrate years of practice in decision-making into a few days, 
under realistically reproduced business conditions. Through this time com- 
pression, the vital factors in decision-making are intensified and heightened 
in effect and become open to controlled investigation and analysis. 


Through the Course, you can improve your own... 
and your executive team’s... performance in decision- 


making. 


The Course is given over two consecutive weeks, and all sessions will 
meet at AMA’s new Academy at Saranac Lake, New York—a 90-acre 
estate deep in the Adirondack Mountains—where executives “live in” while 
attending AMA’s top-level courses. 


Initial registrants for the Executive Decision-Making Course include 
executives from America’s leading companies. Make your plans now to 
join them. 


Course Course 
No. 1957 No. 1958 
BD, cieeetinea emits Oct. 7-Oct. 18 _ eee rs Feb. 17-Feb. 28 
© cphwattvcteronn Oct. 28-Nov. 8 DP cecdsrasecan Mar. 3-Mar. 14 
Pacmag Seach Nov. 11]-Nov. 22 __ a ere Mar. 17-Mar. 28 
Wcxescesevases Dec. 2-Dec. 13 _ rr ee Apr. 7-Apr. 18 
1958 | re Apr. 21-May 2 
eT ees Jan. 6-Jan. 17 Sera May 5-May 16 
Giwistiaceces Jan. 20-Jan. 31 PP cckieeverncen May 19-May 30 
: Sa se Feb. 3-Feb. 14 Be Kisiscsaeiens Jun. 9-Jun. 20 


For further information, address Course Registrar, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, N.Y. 





AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1515 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





